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"We must think about the living . s . 


This woman, at a New York rally protesting the Till lynching, is a symbol 
of a people aroused as never before. See below. 


THE TILL MURDER AFTERMATH 





Flew acts of terror in the South 
Cespite saocked world’s protest 


Sy Eugene Gordon 


ENICR BISHOP W. J. Walls, of the 

A:*can Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church, in a letter to the Baltimore 
Afro-American (10/22), said the lynch- 
ing cf Emmett Louis Till had “become 
a syr3ol for the whole fight for free- 
dom in the South and in America at 
laree.” Two months after the 14-year- 
old Chicseo boy was kidnaped and 
murcorcd in Mississipi, expressions of 
horrcr and condemnation still resound 
throu-hcut the world. 

Bishop Walls, himself a symbol of the 
Negro people’s growing intolerance of 
racism, said that Emmett Till went to 
Missicsippi as “God’s ‘Exhibit A’ for a 
non-sezregated school system” in an 
area where some men will kill to pre- 
serve jimcrow. He said: 

“Sis very presence, embodying 
culiure with freedom, excited hatred 
of the enemies of desegregation. He 
was sovvht after for a chance to pick 
a flaw of conduct that [might] en- 
able them to seize him. In destroying 
him, the attempt was made to de- 
strov desegregation in Mississippi by 
holding up the bloody flag of awe 
to strike terror into the hearts of the 
advocates of school freedom.” 
Instead of terror, Bishop Walls\wrote, 

the racists inspired anger and _ resist- 
ance. 

PROTESTS FLOOD IN: 
mington, a frequent writer to the 
GUARDIAN, said in the same Afro- 
American letter column that “the spe- 
cious concern of southern ‘gallantry’ 
for the ‘purity of white womanhood’ is 
an insult.” She added: 


- 


Muriel L. Sy- 


“Even in deepest grief, the mag- 
nanimity of [Emmett’s mother’s] re- 
fusal to condemn all white people 
shames every one of us. Nothing can 
restore her son, but we can help as- 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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LAWYERS GUILD ACTION 





Brownell's blacklist 
gets a stiff test 


By Lawrence Emery 
DOCTOR who refused to examine 
a patient unless the patient sub- 
mitted to treatment guaranteed to kill 
him would be led away and kept in 
careful restraint. 

The Natl, Lawyers Guild on Oct. 28 
applied to the Supreme Court for a 
similar restraint upon Atty Gen. Brow- 
nell whose rules for blacklisting an 
organization ensure the organization’s 
destruction before the merits of its case 
can be considered. 

For two years the Guild has fought 
through the courts against his arbitrary 
decision to place its name on his list 
of “subversive” organizations. Its ap- 
peal now is from a decision by the 
District of Columbia Circuit Court of 
Appeals that the Guild must “exhaust 
its administrative remedies’”—remedies 
devised by Brownell and fatal when 
applied. 


THE 1953 RULING: The Supreme 
Court, with its customary reluctance to 
rule on a Constitutional issue, decided 
the only case involving the Attorney 
General’s list, to come before it on the 
narrowest of technical grounds. It ruled 
in 1953, in the case of the Joint Anti- 
Fascist Refugee Committee, that to list 
an organization without notice or hear- 
ing of any kind was a denial of due 
process of law. To meet this objection, 
Brownell on April 29, 1953, issued regu- 
lations providing for “notice and hear- 
ing.” The Lawyers Guild took one look 
at the néw rules and said: 
“These procedures provide for no 


Rogerson in Newsday, Garden City 


“THE SEA AROUND US” 


hearing 
word.” 


Under Brownell’s new ground rules, 
an organization slated for his blacklist 
is not only notified, but given an “in- 
terrogatory” to fill out. It contains such 
loaded questions as: 


“Has (a°“named member of the or- 
ganization) at any time been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party of the 
U.S.A. or Communist Political Assn.? 
If so, state the inclusive dates of his 
membership in the CPUSA or CPA, 
specifying any official position held 


(Continued on Page 5) 


in any real sense of the 





WAR.& PEACE 


FRUITS OF AN “"INCOHERENT" POLICY 





Geneva shows Western bloc dissension 


By Tabitha Petran 

HE WESTERN POWERS entered the 

Geneva foreign ministers conference 
resolutely maintaining a bold front. 
Their propaganda specialists, confident 
that the situation “offers the West a 
perfect opportunity for propaganda, 
[were] spreading the word throughout 
Europe” that the U. S.S.R. is blocking 
a settlement, hence endangering the 
peace (N.Y. Times 10/29). Their states- 
men presented at Geneva the long 
familiar “all or nothing” united-Ger- 
many-in-NATO proposition but with 
more “security” trimmings than usual. 

Behind this surface optimism, how- 
ever, there was what Marquis Childs 
(N. Y. Post, 10/28) called “growing con- 
cern over the worsening position of the 
West in this new era of the big smile.” 
The concern found expression at both 
official and unofficial levels. Joint Chiefs 
of Staff Chairman. Radford confessed 
to a Washington conference that we 
“have many times been incoherent” 
while the “Communists have made 


amazing gains, largely because they 
know what they believe, why they be- 
lieve it, and can explain it.” Few U.S. 
officials, commented James’ Reston 
(NYT, 10/26) would disagree with Rad- 
ford’s conclusion that the U.S. “is no 
longer able to articulate its convictions 
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beyond the seas.” The Wall. St. Journal 
(10/24) saw “no occasion for particular 
concern” if Geneva would merely con- 
tinue the existing situation, but feared 
it would not. The practical question 
after Geneva may be, it said, 

“,. how to prevent the erosion of 

the western ‘defense establishment; 

how to. keep Germany from slipping 
away; how, if possible, to restore the 

European will to resist... .” 
DISSENSION IN THE OPEN: There 
was no evidence of understanding, 
however, of Washington’s failure or any 
awareness of a need for new approach- 
es. To the new widely-acknowledged 
bankruptcy of its policies, Washington’s 
only answer was more of the same, and 
hence a still further limiting of its al- 
ready almost non-existent field of 
maneuver. 

“Internal dissension” within the 
western alliance over Washington’s de- - 
mand for a united Germany in NATO 
was, for almost the first time, openly 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Calif. “Till’’ case 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Move over, Mississippi, move over 
and share your infamy with Cali- 


BAG & 





fornia, We too know how to mur- 
der a little colored boy but ours— 
MacArthur Malone—was only 12 
years old, one of a family of 10 
children. He was a newspaper car- 
rier and committed the heinous 
crime of being late for work. In a 
rage, the white district manager, 
James R;.Hall, of Hearst’s Examiner, 
shot the boy, killing him instantly. 

Hall was sentenced to five months 
in jail. Will the Mississippi case 
and this one be beamed over the 
Voice of America? W, P. C. 


Fruits of New Castle 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 

The joint government and mili- 
tary intervention im the UAW strike 
in New Castle, Ind., is a planned 
fascist attack on the right of labor 
unions to strike. It is not the 
first or the last, but it is excep- 
tionally vicious and cowardly, with 
two obvious objectives: (1) to sig- 
nal a wave of similar frame-up 
strike suppressions throughout the 


U.S.; (2) to frighten unions into 
submission with the spectre of 
military intervention, 

Managers and scabs need only 


resort to firearms or other violence, 
then conspire with the state gov- 
ernment to deem the situation a 
danger to life and property, call 
the National Guard, declare martial 
law and break the strike as they 
see fit. This police state tactic is 
part of the current movement to 
squelch the Geneva spirit in @ 
flood of bitter, reactionary man- 
euvers and to literally whip the 
American people back into the cold 
war policies of hate-Russia, distrust 
all other countries and the continu- 
ance of the arms race “prosperity.” 

To prevent this from happening 
and to expand the American peace 
movement still further are two of 
the most urgent tasks facing Amer- 
ican progressives today. John Ross 


Reply to L.A. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

I would like to agree with LA. 
of Levittown, N.Y. (Oct. 17), about 
the Robert E. Lane “How Crazy” 
statement, but for exactly opposite 
reasons than seem to be suggested 
by L.A., and which are also the 
basis for Lane’s view. 

It seems to me that not only is 
“an unsatisfactory private life... 
a necessary basis for intense politi- 
cal interests” but is the basis, in 
our time, of a warm, human being 
with a deep and mature interest 
in the welfare of other peoples and 
of our own country, still threatened 
(though less, because of political 
partisanship) by McCarthy and 
atomania. In other words, some- 
thing more than a vegetable or a 
pudding. 

Smugness and 


complacency are 
often natural, 


obvious results of 
"a completely satisfactory private 
life” but as sure as thought is a 
large part of our private life, no 
thinking person can fail to feel 
“political partisanship” as “an ex- 
pression of unhappiness.” That is, 
unless he is capable of practising 
Ostrich imitation. 

It is my belief that no person 
who is mature, or moving in the 
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How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


TOKYO, Oct. 15 (Reuters)— 
Communists are reported to have 
introduced songs like the “Inter- 
nationale” and “The Red Flag” 
into Japanese community sing- 
ing. 
Singing groups recently have 
become popular in Japan. Some 
leaders of these groups are re- 
ported to have had past Com- 
munist connections. 

Police say they are unable to 
do anything because no “force” 
has been used by the Commu- 
nists in introducing their songs. 

—Los Angeles Times, Oct, 15. 

One-year free sub to sen@er 
of each item printed under this 
heading, Winner this week. 6. 
N. J., No. Hollywood, Calif. 











direction of maturity, can fail to 
be at least somewhat neurotic if 
he has not completely succumbed 
to the too prevalent cynicism, and 
still has normal, human feelings of 
relationship to mankind. 

Let me amend that last. I would 
except those rare spirits who are 
able to balance their unhappiness 
concerning the state of millions of 
fellow men and the still possible 
fate of all of us, with the deep sat- 
isfaction of doing worthwhile, or- 
ganized work, with like-minded peo- 
ple, for movement toward a bet- 
ter world. It is due to these peo- 
ple in the vanguard, and probably 
to a@ little degree, to us neurotics, 
that the world is beginning again to 
move in the direction of peace and 
brotherhood, Saul Gross 

Dissatisfaction 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

LA. is psychologically and poli- 
tically confused in his letter insist- 
ing that “unhappiness” is the moti- 
vation for intense political struggle. 
His confusion is the absurd one 
of substituting ‘‘unhappiness” for 
DISSATISFACTION. The latter is 
indeed a prime motivation for in- 
tense political struggle—and not to 
be dissatisfied with our predatory 
economic system, or not to be 
spurred by one’s dissatisfaction into 
intense anti-capitalist struggle, 
would be to be lacking in com- 
plete rationality, to-be mentally re- 
pressing and mentally self-inhibit- 
ing. 

If some persons are unhappy as 
well as dissatisfied, that is ad- 
ventitious to the essential motiva- 
tion, its effect may be either rein- 
forcing or demoralizing. As far as 
possible, unhappiness should be re- 
solved and reduced through the 
gratifications of struggle against its 
sources, but it is irrelevant to DIS- 
SATISFACTION as the intrinsic and 
unexceptionally realistic motivation 
for intense anti-capitalist political 
struggle. (Psychoanalysts also: 
please note.) Ww. R. 


Bismarck’s prophecy 


VITA, CALIF. 

Bismarck of Germany said: “The 
death of Lincoln was a disaster for 
Christendom. . . . I fear that for- 
eign bankers with their craftiness 
and tortuous tricks will entirely 
control the exuberant riches of 
America and use it to systematical- 
ly corrupt modern civilization. They 
will not hesitate to plunge the 
whole of Christendom into wars 
and chaos in order that the earth 
should become their inheritance.” 

No prediction ever given has 
proven to be more true than that, 
up to a certain point. The asso- 
clates of the bankers—the Penta- 
gon and the Vatican hierarchy, 
make up a trinity of outlaws who 


mever can run the universe, there- 
fore, they are certain to meet an 
ignominious defeat in a future that 
is within our reach. Everett H. Lea 


Evolution 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Back when the earth emerged from 
cosmic dust 

Dark, gassy clouds 
shifting crust. 

The whirling globe revolved around 
the sun; 

No one cared because there wasn’t 
anyone! 

The sea formed and it filled with 
struggling life. 

Life crawled past the shore to re- 
sume its strife. 

The mammals evolved and some be- 
came men. 

The men made H-bombs so wars 
they could win. 

The bombs blew up and raised a 
lot of dust. 

Once more dark clouds covered the 
shifting crust. 

The whirling globe revolved around 
the sun; 

No one cared because there wasn’t 
anyone! 


covered the 


James Erickson 


Anniversary present 
DETROIT, MICH. 

The good folk of Detroit again 
prove their “salt.” Enclosed please 
find check for $150, net proceeds 
from Pete Seeger’s children’s con- 
cert and “Informal Evening of 
Song.” Everyone had a good time 
and are pleased to help ‘out the 
GUARDIAN at anniversary time. 

Sid Rosen 


Bouquet 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Enclosed please find check for re- 
newal to your (I should say our) 
wonderful paper. Here in Philadel- 
phia the only way we can get the 
truth in the news is through you, 
so “Long Live the GUARDIAN.” 


May Cedric Belfrage very soon again 
be editor in the U.S.A. 
E. in E. > 


instead of 
I. Hofferman 





Interlandi in Des Moines Register 
“Okay, so people bore you. But you 
can’t deny we're living in an ex- 
citing age .. atomic energy, 
earth launched satellites... the 

$64,000 question!” 


For Sandra Dyer 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

GUARDIAN readers are a family 
in so unique a sense that it seems 
fitting to announce here in its 
Mailbag the death of a member of 
that family, Sandra Dyer, on Oct. 
20, at the Hospital for Joint Dis- 
eases in New York. 

A supporter of the GUARDIAN 
from its first issue, Sandra worked 
actively for the ALP. She partici- 
pated in the East Side Tenant 
Council and was for many years 
a member of UOPWA, being at one 
time president of her local in San 
Francisco, where she had been em- 
ployed for a decade by various 
trade unions. 

A few of her closest friends who 
were with her in her last brief 
iliness feel that the untimely end 
of so useful and purposeful a life 
should be marked by more than a 
mere announcement. We therefore 
invite all her friends in New York 
to gather with us in remembering 
Sandra with love in the Lounge at 
Club Cinema (430 Sixth Av., nr, 
9th St.) on Thursday, Nov. 10, at 
8:30 p.m. Mary Jane Keeney 


Hard thinking 
CINCINNATI, O. 

I am a reader of your paper. It 
brings out the facts that some of 
our colored papers do not bring 
out. The lynching of that preacher 
and the murder of the Till boy has 
made my people think more than 
ever in the history since we were 
brought here from Africa. 

There are some z00d whites here 
in America, but they are few. ... 

(Rev.) James H. McCreary 


New outlook 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A candid statesman is an amaz- 
ing and refreshing thing. Has any- 
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THE SPECTATOR REPORTS TO READERS 


On Thoreau, conformity — 
and the Left today 


OR SEVEN YEARS we of the GUARDIAN have reported the 

peoples of half a world celebrating great victories, but at 
home we have had slim pickings. We have chronicled the courage 
of individuals and individual organizations—here and there a 
triumph against monumental odds—but for the most part a re- 
treat and a tightening frustration. 


It may be that we of the Left are frustrated because we 
have been forced to play on the grounds of the enemy, to accept 
premises in which we do not believe, to argue with tyranny ac- 
cording to the rules of tyrants. 

We have seen brave men championing the cause of liberty— 
but in the language of their lawyers. Our lawyers have been 
brilliant but still lawyers, debating in a field where it is as- 
sumed that what is legal is always right. 


We have limited our politics, too, to ground rules we never 
made. We have not always acted politically, but rather played 
politics, concentrating our efforts on elections, conventions, the 
trappings of politics which most Americans for a century have 
known to be false reflections of American life. While the ordi- 
nary man knows from his cradle that the political circus is a 
fraud, we have too often assumed a naivete strange in radicals, 
and talked as if the narrow arena of the political game was the 
only arena in which to fight for truth and freedom. 


N A PASSION FOR CONFORMITY with what it conceives to 

be the American way, the Left in our country does reverence 

to the two-party system and has come to look with hopelessness 
on the status of a minority party. 

Those on the Left who have taken this hopeless course are 
perhaps the best and bravest radicals, and, as such, they have 
grown lonely. That is understandable, but in their predicament 
—which is our predicament as well—we might well exhume that 
nature-loving, freedom-loving revolutionary Henry David Thoreau 
from his shrine, and listen to him: 

“A minority is powerless while it conforms to the majority; 
it is not even a minority then; but it is irresistible when it 
clogs by its whole weight.” 

Thoreau’s essay on Civil Disobedience appeared in 1849, a 
time not unlike our own. The government had launched @ 
monstrous invasion of Mexico—as we lately engaged in an in- 
tervention in Korea. (In any case our foreign policy is only a 
disguised intervention in many parts of the world.) At home 
the nation was maintaining slavery and imprisoning or hang- 
ing those who too openly fought the slave-holders—as now our 
nation maintains a disguised slavery in the form of jimcrow and 
imprisons, sometimes executes, dissenters. 


THOSE WHO DESPAIR of minorities might recall that the 
minority of aboltionists whom Thoreau defended rallied a 
sizeable majority against slavery only a dozen years later. 
Thoreau could not forecast when freedom’s bandwagon would 
roll but knew he could not wait. He examined the relationship 
of a citizen to his government and to his conscience, asking: 
“Must the citizen ever for a moment, or in the least de- 
gree, resign his conscience to the legislator? ... Law never 
made men a whit more just; and by means of their respect for 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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one ever seen, from West or East. 
a statement comparable to the 
following. by Khrushchev, in the 
negotiations with East Germany at 
Moscow, Sept. 17? ; 


not believe him. Do you agree?” 
(Walter Ulbricht: “We agree.”) 

As to the outlook on this mat- 
ter, Khrushchev stated: “. . . We 
shall persistently work for. . 


. the 

True, the fact that our Soviet withdrawal of the Soviet, American, 
forces remain for the time being British and French troops from 
on your territory can cause some Germany. If the United States, 


grief, but we are convinced that 


Britain and France w to 
the need for this measure will be ' Nd settle % 


do this today, we could settle this 


correctly understood. We clearly question immediately. We are will- 
realize that the stationing of for- ing to withdraw our troops from 
eign troops, even troops of a friend- Germany, but on the condition 
ly power, does not always arouse that our partners in the war 
the enthusiasm of the population. against Hitler Germany withdraw 
Nevertheless, people can and must their troops.” ; 

iin abuses for this in the To those who wonder what the 


Our joint deci- Soviet Union ca 
s n offer the Germans 
sion on the Soviet troops remain- (and the rest of us) at Geneva 


ig on your territory is a temporary in view of its refusal t ermit 
measure. We realize that this is German reunification canel a alli- 
an unpleasant thing, and there- ance with the West, the foregoing 
fore if anyone said here that this may give some idea. 

was a pleasant decision, we would William Mandel 
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ASIA SIX MONTHS AFTER BANDUNG — II 





The slogan: aid and trade without strings 


By Kumar Goshal 
(Second of two articles) 


N ITS ECONOMIC POLICY towards 

Asia and Africa, Washington ignores 
the almost irresistible desire of Asians 
and Africans for a better standard of 
living as well as political freedom. 
Asians and Africans want control both 
of their resources and the ballot box. 

Washington, however, continues to 
spend fortunes on military bases and 
maintenance of its own and its allies’ 
troops, as well as keeping in power dis- 
credited and unpopular governments. 
The U.S. has allotted for use in Asia 
in the year ending June 30, 1956, 
$812,200,000 for “defense support” and 
only $51 million for “development 
assistance.” It opposes the growing de- 
sire of Asians and Africans for some 
control of their means of production, 





Carrefour, Paris 
“With your invention, the wheel, our 
army can wipe out the world.” 


and seeks to prevent increased econ- 
omic co-operation between non-socialist 
Asians and Africans and the socialist 
countries. 


CHEERS ON CHIANG: For example, 
Washington continues at enormous ex- 
pense to support Chiang Kai-shek, 
encouraging him to declare last month 
that conditions are “fast ripening” for 
an attack on mainland China. Column- 
ist Drew Pearson reported (10/7) that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff “intend to 
meet ... with atomic weapons” Far 
Eastern troubles they are “definitely 
expecting.” He said that 10,000 Ameri- 
can troops are now stationed on For- 
mosa, mostly Air Force personnel, 


BACKS UP DIEM: In S. Vietnam, the 
U.S. stands behind Premier Diem, al- 
though two of his former followers— 
“supported by 60 other prominent poli- 
ticians” who refused to give their names 
for fear of arrest—have called for an 
end to Diem’s “one-man rule” (Reuters, 
10/18). Two weeks ago Diem held a 
plebiscite for the people to choose be- 
tween him and the absentee nominal 
ruler Prince Bao Dai. Facing such an 
alternative, the voters were obliged to 
choose Diem; but the fact that half the 
eligible voters stayed away from the 
polls indicated their lack of interest in 





— 





: Joy bombs 


O RECENT AP items in the N.Y. 
Times reported: 


e A U.S. manufacturer has agreed 
to stop shipping toy aircraft bearing 
swastika markings to W. Germany. The 
State Dept. investigated after a Social- 
ist deputy in the W. German parliament 
complained. 


e Bonn has cracked down on the 
sale of comic books that are not comic. 
The Justice Ministry said that book 
stores would be held responsible for 
the sale of comic books portraying 
“primitive or barbarous acts.” 


Last week a reader sent in this item 
culled from a Christmas gift catalogue: 


“When Santa made these up, he 
was in a generous mood indeed—for 
they’re the biggest dollar’s worth 
we've even seen. The huge 24” red net 
stockings are joy-packed with toys! 
Boy’s stockings has an H-Bomb and 
target... .” 


Shouldn't we try a little denazifica- 
tion on ourselves? 





D cenhieaenemaieandl atememeaieanmnaenel 





such a restricted choice. With U.S. 
support, Diem refuses to consult the N. 
Vietnamese government about joint 
North-South elections in July, 1956, 
called for by the Geneva accord of 1954, 


BLAME IT ON KOREANS: Washing- 
ton’s continued stationing of American 
troops in support of S. Korea’s Syngman 
Rhee government has resulted in lower- 
ing of the troops’ morale and increased 
discrimination against the Koreans. 
The N.Y. Times reported (10/12) that 
American soldiers were inflicting “in- 
dignities” on Koreans and calling them 
“Gooks,” accusing Korean employes of 
stealing Post Exchange goods for black 
market sale. Although many U.S. Army 
officers and soldiers have been arrested 
and convicted “for theft and fund mis- 
appropriation,” the Army command felt 
that “most of the blame should be 
pinned on the Koreans.” 


INDIA DOESN’T SCARE: U.S. at- 
tempts to scare Asians and Africans 
from trading with socialist countries 
by warning them of the dangers of 
having “Communist technicians” on 
their soil seem to have failed. Nor has 
Washington succeeded in preventing its 
own allies from engaging in such trade. 

The Soviet Union is building a steel 
plant in India, and is reported to be 
setting up a technical institute in Bom- 
bay. India-China and India-U.S.S.R. 
trade, based on the last six month’s 
report, promises to be double that of 
last year’s volume. From the U.S.5.R., 
India is getting newsprint, dyeing and 
tanning materials, machinery and steel; 
from China, raw silks, drugs, newsprint, 
some iron and steel. The Soviet Union 
is getting black pepper, hides, skins 
and lac, an ingredient of lacquer. China 
is getting Indian cotton. 


BURMA LIKEWISE: During his recent 
visit to Moscow, Burma’s Premier U Nu 
thanked the Soviet Union for helping 
his country by buying surplus Burmese 
rice when the U.S. flooded Burma’s 
normal Asian rice market with Amer- 
ican surplus. Rebuffed by Washington 
last summer, U Nu told Soviet officials 
of Burma’s need for “factories, ma- 
chines and technicians,” made arrange- 
ments for Soviet machinery, equipment 
and technicians “commensurate with 
purchases made from [Burma] by the 
Soviet Union.” U Nu announced in Mos- 
cow (10/22) that Soviet architects were 
designing for Burma several major pub- 
lic buildings, including a large concert 
hall and a 100,000-seat stadium for 
international meetings in Rangoon. 


AFGHANISTAN TOO: The Afghan 
government has secured credit from 
Moscow for sharply increased import 
of Soviet equipment and material, in 
addition to roads now being built and 
the projected building of two grain 
elevators, a mill, a factory and an oil 
pipeline by Soviet engineers and build- 
ers in Afghanistan.-The U.S., which 
maintains a large staff in this strategi- 
cally located territory on the Soviet 
border, has responded by declaring 
that “wider [U.S.] economic aid might 
be granted” to Afghanistan if the 
Afghan government asked for it “as a 
substitute for the economic aid from 
the Soviet government” (N.Y. Times, 
10/25). 


CEYLON AND JAPAN: Ceylon, though 
in the U.S. orbit, has made a new dea! 
with China for selling rubber in ex- 
change for Chinese rice, Japan’s trade 
with China has dncreased more than 
three-fold over last year’s; Japanese 
businessmen were reported becoming 
“more enthusiastic” over trade with 
China (Christian Science Monitor, 
10/26). Japanese industrialists last 
month made barter arrangements to- 
taling $7,000,000 each way with E. Ger- 
many, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria 
(Reuters, 10/11). France, reconciled to 
the loss of Indo-China, last month 
quietly signed a one-year trade agree- 
ment with N. Vietnam, calling for com- 
mercial exchanges of one billion francs 
on each side. 


THE CONFLICT: James Reston re- 


ported (NYT, 10/26) that Washington 
was “taking a hard look at the conflict 
between our anti-colonial tradition and 
our alliance with the colonial powers.” 
But the government is still following 
the policy outlined by Asst. Secy. of 
State Henry A. Byroade two years ago. 
Byroade said: 


“We must recognize that the disin- 
tegration of the old colonialism is 
inevitable. We believe that much 
blood and treasure may be saved if 
the Western world determines firmly 
to hasten rather than hamper the 
orderly development of self-determi- 
nation. However, it is a hard, inescap- 
able fact that premature indepen- 
dence can be dangerous, retrogressive, 
and destructive.” 


OPPOSES UN ACTION: At the UN, 
the U.S. has not only consistently 
looked upon every peaceful discussion 
of colonial freedom as “premature,” 
but has opposed even any broad gene- 
ralization supporting colonial freedom. 
During the current discussion on a 
Human Rights Covenant prepared un- 
der an explicit UN General Assembly 
directive of five years ago, the U.S. 
and its colony-owning allies have been 
bitterly opposing Article I, calling for 
“the right of all peoples to self-determi- 
nation.” It has aiso been fighting the 
inclusion of the right of all peoples to 
“permanent sovereignty over their na- 
tural wealth and resources [despite] 
any rights that may be claimed by 
other states.” Unable to turn the Hu- 
man Rights Covenant into an inocuous 
document, the U.S.—as the N. Y. Times 
pointed out (10/28)—now “wanted no 
part of the Covenant which it had been 
among the first to sponsor.” 


FACTS OF LIFE: Washington refuses 
to accept the fact that Asians and Af- 
ricans desire full economic and political 
freedom, and rapid progress in modern- 
izing their economy on a planned basis. 
Whether they believe in socialism or 
not, as Walter Lippmann wrote (8/16), 


Section of Covenant Said to 
Imperil Investments in 
Foreign Countries 








By WAYNE PHILLIPS 
Special to The New York Times. 
UNITED NATIONS, N. Y., Oct. 
27—The United States has begun 
a drive to scuttle a section of 
the proposed Covenant of Human 


Rights that poses a threat to its 
business interests abroad. 








N.Y. Times, Oct, 28, 1055 


the Soviet Union to them “is the living 
example ...of how a backward country 
can be industrialized rapidly.” They 
have since observed China’s rapid pace 
of industrialization. A UN economic 
commission reported last month that 
China’s over-all output of industrial 
goods rose by 17% in 1954, ‘‘a consider- 
ably faster rate of growth than most 
of the large countries that year,” indi- 
cating that China was “riding a major 
industrial boom.” At a Tokyo trade fair 
China is exhibiting not only light in- 
dustry products but lathes, generators 
and power spindles (CSM, 10/26). 

India, Burma, Indonesia and other 
countries have accepted the principle 
of planned economic development, and 
they have found in the socialist coun- 
tries a willingness for economic co- 
operation on their own terms. Through 
such co-operation, the socialist coun- 
tries are putting into practice their 
theory of competitive co-existence with 
the capitalist countries of the world. 
Only by accepting these facts of life 
can the U.S. make its own potentially 
great contribution to peaceful co- 
existence. 
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IT'S UNANIMOUS NOW 





ALTER KERR’S REPORT (N. Y. 

Herald Tribune, 10/27) on 
Washington’s reaetion to the latest 
Moroccan news sheds an odd light 
on U.S. colonial policy. In Morocco 
last week, the staunchly pro-French 
Berber chief el Glaoui joined reli- 
gious leaders and the Istiqlal (Inde- 
pendence) party in demanding free- 
dom for Morocco and reinstatement 
of the exiled pro-nationalist ruler 
ben Youssef. This seemed to make 
the demand for freedom unanimous 
among the Moroccans. 

Kerr said Washington was 
“shocked” by the prospect of “an 
end to any program based on a 
{[Berber-Arab] conflict,” leaving the 
French “without a strong native arm 
to lean upon.” He found American 
Officials considering it “as an omin- 





Morocco for Moroccans? 





“AFTER ALL WE’VE DONE FOR THEM.” 


ous development of the utmost sig- 
nificance” that el Glaoui “no longer 
believed he could survive on the old 
basis.” However, Kerr said that, 
“with much cause for anxiety and 
Httle reason to hope,” Washington 
was inclined to suggest that perhaps 
el Glaoui’s defection might not be 
altogether to the liking 9f the Istiqlal 
party. 

Following el Glaoui, his protege 
ben Arafa—whom the French had 
placed on the throne after exiling 
ben Youssef—officially renounced all 
rights to the throne. “The unanimous 
and unchecked demand by all ele- 
ments of the Moroccan population 
for the restoration of [ben Youssef]” 
(N.Y. Times, 10/31) seemed to spell 
the end of France’s colonial hold on 
Morocco. 


Effel in Humanite, Paris 
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DEATH IN EAST TEXAS 





Special to the Guardian 


LONGVIEW, TEX. 

THE LETTER from East Texas 

headlined “Beer Bottles and ‘'Bul- 

lets’ (GUARDIAN, Oct. 3), there can 
now be added the word “Death.” 

Just before midnight Oct. 22, Johnny 
Earl Reece, 16, Negro migratory cotton 
picker who had just returned home 
from West Texas, was shot and killed 
and two young Negro girls, Johnnie 
Merle Nelson, 15, and her sister Joyce, 
13, were wounded by rifle shots fired 
into a small cafe on Highway 149, 10 
miles south of Longview. 

A few minutes later, a car stopped 
in front of the farm home of H. C. 
Thompson, Negro school bus driver 
and leader in last spring’s victorious 
school bond election, and fired ten 
shots into the Thompson jalopy and 
the school bus, both parked alongside 
the Thompson home. Thompson, his 
wife and their six children were inside 
the house. 

Next stop of the night attackers was 
a short distance up the road where 
ten shots were fired into a home adja- 
cent to the Mayflower school (col- 
ored), center of the school bond con- 
troversy. One bullet barely missed Mrs. 
Mary Jane Beckworth, who was kneel- 
ing by her bed praying before retiring. 
She too was active in the election 
campaign. Shots were also fired into 
the school, knocking out several win- 
dow panes. 

On the same night, two white men 
in a car pulled alongside a car driven 
by a Negro, one levelled a rifle at his 
head and said: “I’m going to blow 
your God damned head off.” They 
sped on without shooting. 


LATEST SPARK: It is believed that 
all these incidents, as well as the 
shootings of last spring and again in 
mid-summer, are the work of the 
same persons. Recent settlement of 





Negro boy, 16, slain, 2 girls are wounded 
by rifle shots fired from car into cafe 






THE BULLET HOLES SHOW 
This is H. C. Thompson’s car 


litigation clearing the way for start of 
construction of new school buildings 
probably sparked these latest attacks. 


Peace officers of two counties and 
state police are working on the case. 
The Negro community is also trying 
to get help from Federal sources (sey- 
eral RFD mail boxes were damaged 
in at least one of the raids). No arrests 
have been reported to date, although 
rumors as to suspects are flying thick 
and fast. 


Living as this correspondent does 
in the midst of this, we fully appreci- 
ate the uneasiness which, prevails 
among the residents of this beautiful 
piney woods section of east Texas 
where, to quote Don West, “The shacks 
of workers are the only ugliness you'll 
see.” 


If the killers remain free, where and 
when will they strike next? 








BLOW AT U.S. WITCH-HUNT 





UN tribunal orders reinstatem ent of 4 


fired by UNESCO for balking inquiry 


Or OCT, 29, the UN’s highest admin- 
istrative tribunal in Geneva once 
again frustrated Washington’s witch- 
hunt among UN employes. The tribunal 
ordered UNESCO (UN Educational Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization) 
either to reinstate or pay indemnities 
plus court costs (over $30,000) to four 
employes dismissed for refusing to 
testify before a U.S. roving loyalty 
board last year. The four were: Mrs. 
Kathryn Bernstein, Mrs. Kathryn Pan- 
key, Ruth Froma and Helen Van Gelder. 


Last spring the tribunal made a 
similar decision involving the dismissal 





In Chicago, they spell 
slaughter a-u-c-t-i-o-n 
Yin THE six visiting Soviet news- 

men, their visit to Wall Street 
and the New York Stock Exchange 
must have been something like a 
tour of the infernal regions, person- 
ally conducted by the old Hornie 
himself. They have been reared on 
the belief that these were the in- 
struments with which fat capitalists 
exploit the workers. 

What they learned was that the 
exchange is nothing more nor less 
than an auction house, wherein 
those who own shares in American 
industry and those who wish to buy 
may meet and bargain. Obviously 
the ability to liquidate such hold- 
ings promptly enormously facilitates 
the task of raising capital for pro- 
ductive enterprises. 


—Chicago Daily News, Oct. 24. 











of David Leff, Peter Duberg and Mrs. 
Annette Wilcox. In the new decision, 
however, the tribunal was even more 
explicit in rejecting the principle that 
so-called “disloyalty” to one member 
government is necessarily inconsistent 
with the “standards of integrity” re- 
quired of UN employes. The tribunal 
declared that the UNESCO director 
general, Dr. Luther Evans (U.S.), could 
not dismiss an employe because of the 
complaints of the employe’s own gov- 
ernment 

“. . . without misusing the authority 

which has been conferred on him 

solely for the purpose of directing 
that organization toward the achieve- 
ment of its own, exclusively interna- 
tional objectives.” 
U.S. STILL FIGHTING: The U.S. 
delegation carried the fight to the UN’s 
Administrative and Budgetary Commit- 
tee last week by presenting a resolution 
that would allow UN members to re-. 
view the verdicts of the administrative 
tribunal, Despite the protests of India, 
the Scandinavian countries and others 
that such a procedure would inject 
political factors into strictly legal ques- 
tions, the resolution was approved, 
27 to 18. 

The resolution still has to be sanc- 
tioned by the UN General Assembly, 
where it will face stiff opposition from 
the Indian and other delegations. They 
are expected to invoke the Assembly 
regulation requiring a two-thirds ma- 
jority vote on “important questions.” 





GBS means 
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Mississippi story 
(Continued from Page 1) 

suage her anguish if massive protests 

and unremitting action can assure 

not only justice in this case but the 
end of such crimes.” 

Telegrams and letters to President 
Eisenhower and resolutions to members 
of Congress and the Justice Dept. 
flowed from NAACP-sponsored and 
other meetings of protest in Chicago, 
New York, Detroit, San Francisco and 
Baltimore. Two Washington mass meet- 
ings sent resolutions. Reps. Charles C. 
Diggs (D-Mich.) and Adam C. Powell 
(D-N. Y.) pledged efforts to cut Mis- 
sissippi’s representation in Congress 
because Negroes—approximately half 
the voting-age population—are disfran- 
chised. Powell said 14 Congressmen— 
including Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Cal.) 
and Hugh J, Addonisio (D-N. J.)—would 
support the move. 


VATICAN COMMENTS: Vatican City’s 
Osservatore Romano, commending 
Archbishop Joseph Francis Rummel for 
closing a Louisiana mission because 
white parishioners prevented an auth- 
orized Negro priest from saying mass, 
referred to the “unpunished” murder- 
ers of young Till in an editorial which 
said that in the U.S. 

“,.. the fight against such inhuman 
and barbarous prejudice must be sup- 
ported by all those citizens who want 
to remove this ‘color smudge’ from 
the world fame of the fine and gen- 
erous Civilization of that great na- 
tion.” 

A survey in six European and N. 
African countries by the American Jew- 
ish Committee’s Paris office disclosed 
these typical press comments: 

Radar (France): “In Europe [the 
‘wolf whistle’] is an homage which 
rovokes a smile. [In Sumner, Miss.] 
t was the equivalent of a death sen- 
tence.” 

Le Phare (Belgium): “There is still 
in certain corners of the great democ- 
racy a racist dogma of state, as anti- 
Semitism was a state dogma under 
Hitler. . . . Racism like Hitlerism is 
still spreading its poison... .” 

Das Freies Volk (Germany): “The 
life of a colored person in Mississippi 
is not worth a whistle. This verdict 
is again a sign of American democ- 
racy.” 

SHARP DOUBTS”: The (Negro) Natl. 
Newspaper Publishers Assn. observed 
that foreign comments “varied in tone 
and intensity,” some limiting con- 
demnation 

“.., to the section of the South where 
the trial took place and others blam- 
ing the entire South for its segrega- 
tion licies and the atmosphere of 
racial hatred which could produce 
such a trial. [Other foreign papers] 
on the basis of the trial and the 
verdict, raised sharp doubts about 
the sincerity of the U.S. in proclaim- 
ing itself the defender of human 
rights and of oppressed peoples 
throughout the world.” 

Even sharper doubts may be raised 
as the result of new racist acts since 
the Till lynching and disclosure of 
earlier acts. Among them: 

@ The Rev. Benjamin E. Love, assist- 
ant minister of Hopewell Baptist 
Church, Newark, informed the Afro 
(10/29) that his mother Mrs. Marie 
Love, 53, 

“whom he last saw in 1951, when the 

family lived in Glendora, Miss., had 

told him that his brother was shot to 

death by [alleged Till murderer] J. 

W. Milam in 1949 ... when he quar- 

relled with Milam over wages due 


BUT WE'RE MAKING 
proceess!! 
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Arkansas State Press 

“But the Dixiecrats are telling the 
world a different story.” 


nn | 
Blues for 


Emmett Till 


I’ve got the blues, friend— 

don’t know how to keep still; 

the Mississippi blues, friend, 

won’t let me keep still. 

One name is moaned by every wind: 
the name of Emmett Till. 


Been hearing a blue story— 
that’s why I feel blue; 

Emmett Till’s story 

makes me feel so blue, 

can’t breathe another day, friend, 
*less I pass it on to you. 


He went down South for the summer; 
Chicago’s a boiling slum. 

Flew down like a bird for the summer, 
but he should’ve stayed in the slum— 
the South’s no place for a Negro 
to buy a stick of gum. 


Foolish little bird! 

His feathers were all brown... 
They should’ve warned that bird, 
if you happen to be brown 
better not chirp 

when Mrs. Bryant’s around. 


Poor young Emmett Till! 

He never will get his wish, 

I’m sorry for Emmett Till— 

it was such a little wish... 

He went down to the Tallahatchie, 
but he didn’t go down to fish. 


Seems like in Mississippi 
murder’s doing all right; 

in Money, Mississippi, 

to kill a young bird’s all right 
if the young bird is brown 
and the killer’s white. 


Jury knows who killed him— 
knows the place and the time. 
Jury knows just who killed him, 
that terrible midnight-time. 

But his face was crushed so bad, 
it couldn’t be called a crime. 


Next time you pass a courthouse, 

look at the marble word. 

Slow down when you pass a court- 
house 

and laugh about that word— 

laugh about “Justice,” friend, 

and cry for a young brown bird.... 


I’ve got the blues, friend— 
don’t know how to keep still; 
the Mississippi blues, friend, 
won’t let me keep still. 
One name is roared by every wind, 
the name of Emmett Till. 
—Aaron Kramer 


him as a laborer on [a theater build- 

ing] project.” 

@ The Rev, J. A. Delaine, one of the 
Negro originators of the Clarendon, 
S.C., suit to abolish jimcrow public 
schools, was fired as a teacher, burned 
out of his church and business and 
threatened with death. Police protec- 
tion was denied him; but when he shot 
back at white men who had fired into 
his home, he barely escaped ahead of 
a mob. S. Carolina is now trying to have 
him extradited from New York and to 
try him for “assault with intent to kill.” 

@ Near Orlando, Fla,, white men fired 
five shotgun blasts into a CIO United 
Packinghouse Workers union meeting, 
wounding 10 Negro citrus-fruit workers. 
Sheriff Willis V. McCall, notoriously 
trigger-happy himself, who was on 
vacation, sent word to his office not to 
discuss the shooting with anybody. He 
would “investigate” when he returned. 


“SEE JUSTICE DONE”: Summing up 
the feeling of the Negro community, 
NAACP’s special counsel Thurgood Mar- 
shall told a Port Chester, N. Y., rally: 


_ “Now our anger is aroused. But Till 
is dead. We must think about the liv- 
ing. We must think about the reasons 
behind these murders. . . . Since Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s illness we have 
learned that the affairs of govern- 
ment are running smoothly, anyway, 
because there is a well-trained and 
co-ordinated team to keep things 
going. But before the President got 
sick he didn’t open his mouth about 
the state of affairs in Mississippi and 
neither has the team... . Notify your 
political parties in New York state 
that you want to see justice done.” 
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Brownell’s blacklist 


(Continued from Page 1) 


in either of these organizations.” 


DAMNED IF YOU DON’T: Other ques- 
tions demand the “names and addresses 
of all persons who assisted or took part 
in any way” in the formation of the 
organization, a report on the organiza- 
tion’s financial records, and the names 
of “the person or persons who have the 
authority to collect and dispose of all 
money and negotiable securities.” If 
these and similar questions are not 
answered or, in the opinion of the 
Attorney General, “evasively” answered, 
the organization loses by default and 
is automatically placed on the blacklist. 


In its present petition to the Supreme 
Court the Guild argues that the “in- 
terrogatory” is a gross invasion of its 
privacy, that many of the questions 
are impossible of satisfactory answer 
and are “designed to make answering 
impossible and thus to lay a foundation 
for the default designation. .. .” It adds 
that even complete answering of all the 
questions “would itself be the incurring 
of an onerous governmental sanction.” 
The petition says: 

“The procedures of the Attorney 
General are a caricature of due pro- 
cess. So far from granting a hearing, 
they compel default. If by the Attor- 
ney General’s grace a hearing is 
nevertheless obtained, it is qa sham, 
involving faceless informers, mis- 
placing the burden of proof and 
utilizing irrational criteria. No or- 
ganization, least of all a bar associa- 
tion, should be compelled to undergo 
such a humiliating and unfair pro- 
cedure, particularly when the power 
of decision rests with one who has 
already rendered his public decision. 
. . » Moreover if [the Guild] cannot 
obtain relief now, it is likely to be 
deprived of it altogether. For it may 
well be destroyed by the administra- 
tive process before it can secure 
review of the administrative order.’ 


“IT HAS BEEN CLEAR...”: But even 
if the Guild were to abide by the Attor- 
ney General’s rules and submit to a 
hearing, the result has long been fore- 
gone: Brownell two years ago publicly 
proclaimed his own determination of 
the Guild’s guilt, On Aug. 27, 1953, he 
told the Jubilee Convention of the 
American Bar Assn. in Boston: 


“We have been studying evidence 
that the Natl. Lawyers Guild be in- 
cluded in the list of subversive organ- 
izations. Because this organization 
originally attracted some very well- 
known and completely loyal American 
citizens including many _ Colored 
members who found it would admit 
them (at a time when our American 
Bar Assn. failed to do so), I have con- 
ducted the study with great care. I 
am now prepared to make this deter- 
mination public. 

“It has been clear that at least 
since 1946 the leadership of the Guild 
has been in the hands of card-carry- 
ing Communists and prominent fellow 
travellers. On every major issue since 
then it has steadfastly followed the 
Party line and its programs and 
actions have been consistent with it, 
excepting only those issues so notori- 
ous that their espousal would too 
clearly demonstrate the Communist 


control. It has become more and 
more the legal mouthpiece for the 
Communist Party and its members, 
and it has consistently opposed all 
laws or investigations which have 
sought to curb or expose Communist 
activity in the U.S. It is because the 
evidence shows that the Natl. Law- 
yers Guild is at present a Communist 
dominated and controlled organiza- 
tion fully committed to the Commu- 
nist Party line that I have today 
served notice to it to show cause why 
it should not be designated on the 
Attorney General’s list of subversive 
organizations.” 


BEYOND POO-BAH: Of Brownell’s de- 
termination of guilt in advance, the 
Guild said: 

“Here is a government official who 
files charges which he is to hear as 
judge announcing his sentence in ad- 
vance. Pooh-Bah could not have 
dreamed up’a multiplicity of func- 
tions more to his liking.” 


On Brownell’s curious reasoning that 
the issues on which the Guild was at 
sharp variance with Communist Party 
policy proved its CP “domination,” the 
Guild commented: 

“Mr. Brownell apparently 
= the theory of guilt by 
on.” 


This will be the first time that the 
Supreme Court has been askd to rule 
on the basic issues involved in the 
“subversive” list and to consider the 
government’s contention that an or- 
ganization must actually be listed be- 
fore it can challenge the listing proce- 
dure; that it must answer the Attorney 
General’s questions before it can chal- 
lenge their propriety; that it must sub- 
mit to a hearing before it can challenge 
the bias of the hearing officer. The 
Guild’s petition sums up its position: 

“To give any official of the govern- 

ment such power to blacklist violates 
First Amendment rights; the stand- 
ards under which the power is exer- 
cised violate due process... the 
listing of an organization is an official 
branding tantamount to a death 
sentence,...Surely the time has 
come for this Court to deal with the 
issue on a comprehensive basis and 
put an end to one of the worst aspects 
of the current mania for guilt by 
association.” 


“SMACKS OF CENSORSHIP”: If the 
Supreme Court agrees to review the 
Guild’s case, there is some reason to 
suppose that it will strike down the 
Brownell blacklist. In 1943 the Court 
held that under the Constitution 


“ . , no official, high or petty, can 
proscribe what shall be orthodox in 
politics, nationalism, religion, or other 
matters of opinion.” 


While the Court did not reach the 
Constitutional issue in the Anti-Fascist 
Refugee Committee case, Justices Black 
and Douglas had some sharp things to 
say. Black wrote: 


“More fundamentally, however, in 
my judgment the Executive has no 
_Constitutional authority, with or 
without a hearing, officially to pre- 
ag and publish the lists challenged 

y petitioners. In the first place, the 
system adopted effectively punishes 
many organizations and their mem- 
bers merely because of their political 
beliefs and utterances, and to this ex- 
tent smacks of a most evil type of 


roceeds 
issocia- 


























Giles in Daily Express, London 
“If this peace business gets much worse, you and me are going to be looking 
for a new job, Sergeant.” 









Debs Centennial Meeting in N.Y. 


EUGENE DEBS SPEAKING AT A RALLY FOR THE N.Y. CALL 


Nov. 28 





He knew the value of a progressive paper for organizing 


A MEETING marking the centennial of the birth of Eugene Victor Debs (Nov. 
5, 1855), will be held in New York Monday, Nov. 28, at 8 p.m., at the Fraternal 
Clubhouse, 110 W,. 48th St. Contribution will be $1. . 

Featured speaker will be Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, noted scholar and historian. 
James Aronson, executive editor of the GUARDIAN, will be chairman. Other 
speakers will be Clifford T. McAvoy, ALP candidate for Mayor in 1953; Leo Huber- 
man, co-editor, Monthly Review; Bert Cochran, editor, American Socialist; I, F. 
Stone, editor, I. F. Stone’s Weekly. The editors of the four publications formed 


the initiating committee for the méeting. 


A long and impressive list of Americans have joined in sponsoring the meet- 
ing. Among them are: Charlotta A. Bass, Elmer Benson, Warren K. Billings, Carl 
Braden, Angus Cameron, Prof, Arthur K. Davies, Ernest DeMaio, Prof Thomas 
I. Emerson, Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild, Royal W. France, Waldo Frank, Laurent 
B. Frantz, Miehael Gold, Vincent Hallinan, Rockwell Kent, Dr. Corliss Lamont, 
Robert Morss Lovett, Charles A. Madison, Ernest Mazey, Rev. William Howard 
Melish, Dr, Clyde R. Miller, Prof. Philip Morrison, Dr. Otto Nathan, Scott Nearffg, 
Harvey O’Connor, John M. Pickering, Anna Louise Strong, Prof. Dirk J. Struik, 
Dr. Paul M. Sweezy, Judge Edward P. Totten, Harry F. Ward, Rev. Hugh Weston, 
Rev. Claude C. Williams, Prof. H. H. Wilson. 





censorship. ... 

“.,..I cannot believe that the 
authors of the Constitution, who out- 
lawed the bill of attainder, inadvert- 
ently endowed the executive with 
power to engage in the same tyran- 
nical practice that had made the bill 
such an odious institution. ... 

“In this day when prejudice, hate 


and fear are constantly invoked to 
justify irresponsible smears and per- 
secutions of persons even faintly su- 
spected of entertaining unpopular 
views, it may be futile to suggest that 
the cause of internal security would 
be fostered, not hurt, by faithful 
adherence to our Constitutional guar- 
antees of individual liberty.” 





SMITH ACT VICTIM IN HOSPITAL 





Claudia Jones gets stay of deportation; 
drive urged to kill new conspiracy trial 


Co JONES won a stay of de- 
portation on Oct. 20. Miss Jones, 
who completed a one-year sentence as 
a Smith Act victim, is suffering from 
a severe heart condition which became 
worse during her imprisonment. 
Despite her condition, the Justice 
Dept. was prepared to hold her in de- 
tention and fly her to Trinidad Oct. 25. 
Her attorneys had sought to stay her 
deportation in order to determine her 
health. Their petitions were rejected. 


The attorneys then sought a tempo- 
rary restraining order which was signed 
by a Washington, D.C., Federal District 
judge Oct. 20. The order set Nov. 2 for 
a hearing on Miss Jones’ health. 

Miss Jones arrived in New York City 
Oct, 24 from the Women’s Federal Pen- 
itentiary in Alderson, W. Va. She was 
released in $100 bond pending the Nov. 
2 hearing. On her arrival she entered 
a hospital for treatment. 


BROCHURE IS OUT: Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell should call off “the 
informer-tainted” trial of George Blake 
Charney and Alexander Trachtenberg, 
declares a brochure mailed last week 
to :labor,, religious and civic leaders 
throughout the nation. “Why allow 
informers to lie again?” the illustrated 
pamphlet asks. It was printed in a run 
of 100,000 copies by the Charney-Trach- 
tenberg Self Defense Committee, Rm. 
810, 1 Park Pl, N. Y.C. 7. 

The pamphlet urges an end to the 
trial of Charney, 50-year-old Bronze 


Star winner in World War II, and the 
71-year-old publisher Trachtenberg. 
Both were freed from Federal prison 
last April after star government wit- 
ness Harvey Matusow revealed that he 
had given false testimony against them 
in a 1952 Smith Act trial in New York. 

Charney and Trachtenberg are sched- 
uled to come to trial this Fall, along 
with Marion Bachrach and Sidney 
Stein, Mrs. Bachrach was severed from 
the original trial after suffering from 
cancer, for which she has been operated 
on twice. Stein is now serving a three- 
year sentence on a related Smith Act 
charge. 





Let's keep it nameless 
WASHINGTON (AP)—The presi- 
dent of the Advertising Council 
Thursday urged that, as part of the 
propaganda war with communism, 
the United States begin describing 


its economic system as “people’s. 
capitalism.” 
Theodore S. Repplier said in a 


talk to the National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors: 

“We have produced a great pro- 
duct which is nameless—a shameful 
situation which at times has- very 
nearly lost us the propaganda war. 
We have tried to describe our sys- 
tem by a whole host of phrases; 
mostly inaccurate or meaningless 

. . but we have settled on nothing.” 

—Chicago Daily News,- Oct. 27. 
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BELFRAGE PENETRATES THE CURTAIN UNSCATHED 





Mr. Dulles: 


By Cedric Belfrage 


SOFIA, Bulgaria 
R. S. S. PATEL, an _ honorable 
gentleman with four children to 
feed, clothe and educate in Calcutta, 
wandered down into the Balkans re- 
cently laden with detestation for white 
sahibs, prideful faith in the destiny of 
Nehru’s India, and samples of tea. 

“Coming here has been a turning- 
point in my life,” he said to me last 
night, sipping a slivovitz (plum brandy) 
in the Bulgaria bar after a hard day’s 
bargaining at the Trade Ministry. 

A symbol of the new trade currents 
which have been changing the world 
balance of forces while the West mut- 
tered about iron curtains, businessman 
Patel will return to Calcutta with a 
lush portfolio of deals. He has a con- 
stitutional distaste for Communists, but 
after some initial shocks he concluded 
that in some ways they are nice to 
know. 


TEA IS NOT ALL: He found that the 
Bulgars cannot be persuaded to stop 
preferring coffee; but tea soon faded 
into the background as they began 
offering penicillin, fertilizer and fine 
tobacco, and 8,000 tons of steel from 
the new Lenin Metal Works—of which 
this recently primitive peasant nation 
is so proud—in return for iron and 
manganese ores, textiles, jute, dollars, 
sterling or what have you? The Bul- 
gars kept shaking their heads at him. 
As soon as he realized that when they 
do that they mean “yes,” Mr. Patel 
knew that tea isn’t everything and his 
turning-point as a businessman had 
come, 

Mr. Patel wove his way back each day 
from the ‘trade-organization offices 
through the dense, lively, youthful 
crowds which surge over Sofia’s cobbled 
streets in the evenings—past the new 
opera house, the old cathedral, the 
Georgi Dimitrov mausoleum, the land- 
scaped memorial to the Red Army 
which helped Bulgaria liberate itself in 
1944, and the Natl. Bank Building pre- 
posterously decorated (for a film about 
the occupation) with swastikas. 


HOLD THE PRESS! He didn’t under- 
stand what made these rather poorly- 
dressed (by European standards) tides 
of people seem so happy. The supper- 
time hoop-la in the hotel’s huge cafe, 
jammed with couples dancing to an 
uninhibited rendition of “The Sheik of 
Araby,” did not brighten his mood. Mr. 
Patel, whose only European language 
is English, felt lonely and out of it until 
the hotel was invaded by a babel of 
newspapermen with interpreters to 
match, assembled from a score of coun- 
tries—Mexico and Vietnam, Canada and 
China, France and Finland, Italy and 
the U.S. S.R. and the two Germany’s— 
for the executive committee session of 
the Intl. Organization of Journalists. 
Among these polyglot invaders, find- 
ing all sorts of ingenious ways to inter- 
communicate professionally and per- 
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sonally, was your editor-in-exile as an 
invited guest. The identifying card, 
opposite my seat at one of the long 
tables equipped for earphone transla- 
tions in five languages, said: “U.S.A.” 
I told the delegates I was a sort of 
ghost, since any “live” American news- 
paperman would either have been 
denied a passport to come or if he got 
one, fired before he got home. I added 


‘that I was sorry not to have seen their 


famous Iron Curtain (between Germany 
and Czechoslovakia) as. there was a 
cloud under the plane at the time. 


to earn a living by their craft, and of 
others forced into journalistic prostitu- 
tion. Citing the case of one of America’s 
best newspapermen who had to open 2 
laundromat to keep the kids fed, I won- 
dered if socialist-world delegates could 
help by opening up paying markets in 
their countries for the journalistic work 
of such people. Soviet novelist Konstan- 
tin Simonov, IOJ vice-president and an 
editor of Moscow’s New World, prompt- 
ly started the ball rolling by commis- 
sioning for his publication an article 
by the man I mentioned on “How and 





ON THE TOWN AT THE NOVY YAR IN MOSCOW 


With the Thaw has come also a sprightlier night life 


But they were grateful, I think, for my 
information about newspapering behind 
the Cadillac Curtain, a subject on which 
few are ever able to get first-hand re- 
ports. 


ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW: The 
main business was to plan for the big, 
all-nation (it is hoped) ‘Journalists’ 
Geneva,” to be held next summer in 
the same city where this summer the 
Big Four began relaxing tensions on 
the diplomatic level. 

Journalists of the socialist countries 
are so deeply convinced that their way 
is the freest and best that, while eager 
for peaceful co-existence with the capi- 
talist press, many find it hard to accept 
that capitalist journalists too have a 
point of view, however mistaken it 
may be. 

In the strange role of explainers— 
though hardly defenders—of the North 
American press with which all want to 
sit down if only to agree to disagree, 
Canadian Tribune editor John Stewart 
and I reminded them of the much more 
modest view now being taken by Soviet 
scientists as to what they can learn 
from American science. Socialist jour- 
nalism likewise, we suggested, has much 
to learn from capitalist journalism es- 
pecially in the area of technique and 
presentation. 


ONE CLEAN NEWSMAN: Editor Perez 
Elias of Mexico very properly asked 
whether Stewart and I 

“ ,. thought there was nothing else 
but the U.S.S.R. and U.S. A.-Can- 
ada. . .. Happily there are in the 
world —~p | countries but for whose 
existence the U.S. and U.S.S.R. 
would already have destroyed each 
other with atom bombs.” 

He suggested greater efforts to get 
journalist organizations of India, the 
Arab countries etc. into the IOJ; if 
these smaller and more neutral coun- 
tries were represented at the “Journal- 
ists’ Geneva,” it would not necessarily 
be a zatastrophe if North America con- 
tinued to sulk. 

I was able to speak of the plight of 
progressive U.S, newspapermen unable 


Why I Started a Laundry.” 


NEW ATMOSPHERE: On my first trip 
Behind the Iron Curtain since those 
most responsible for East-West barriers 
invented the phrase, I have a strong 
impression of a door having been newly 
opened in the mental atmosphere. In 
dozens of conversations mostly with 
journalists, artists and students (I spent 
one morning discussing America and 
the implications of Geneva with about 
100 top English students of Sofia Uni- 
versity) I have encountered few closed 
or rigid minds. Criticism and new ideas 
are sought, offered and welcomed; a 
sense of humor and of proportion about 
East-West issues and the problems of 
socialism prevails; and considerable 
impatience is expressed toward bureau- 
cratic leaders who are too slow to apply 
the Geneva spirit to their thinking and 
daily work. 

As for the Bulgars, who for centu- 
ries were prisoners in their own land 
under the Turks and then under native 
fascists, their modernizing achieve- 
ments of a decade have been in the 
superhuman category; but now there 
surges up in them a desire to see and 
be more a part of the rest of the world. 
Everyone wants to travel and to wel- 
come travelers from other lands. Above 
all, this vibrant people is finding itself 
in liberated cultural expression which it 
wants to share and to enrich by con- 
tact with other cultures. 


LOCAL TALENT: Let us now return 
to Mr. Patel at the Bulgaria bar last 
night. I come in and join him with my 
new Bulgarian journalist friend Vladi- 
mir, a man of great charm and breadth 
of mind who works on the daily Father- 
land Front. Casually Vladimir announc- 
es that, whereas the program arranged 
for the visiting journalists calls for us 
to see Romeo and Juliet, our hosts 
thought we would rather have a special 
performance of local talent in music 
and dance. 

In the space of 24 hours such a show 
by amateurs and professionals has been 
whipped together for us and an invited 
audience. Of course it is all very hur- 


Bulgaria does exist—and very bouncy too 


ried, says Vladimir, but if we will make 
allowances it may be not without in- 
terest, After the second silivovitz Mr. 
Patel, who is feeling much better all 
around, lets himself be persuaded to 
come with us. 


THE YOUNG PIONEERS: Weil, the 
hall bulges with standees, and before 
the first part of the program is over 
I observe that Mr. Patel, with an ec- 
static look on his face, is beating time 
in the air with one hand. 

And as a father who, presumably like 
Mr. Patel, has attended numerous 
school concerts where his offspring con- 
tributed to a wake of violins and clari- 
nets, I cannot be surprised at Mr. 
Patel’s rapture. For we are listening to 
an orchestra of no less than 75 red- 
scarved Bulgarian Young Pioneers, ages 
12 to 16, playing Handel and Eerlioz 
somewhat better than many profes- 
sional orchestras I have heard in the 
West. (Vladimir tells me this is only a 
“skeleton” of the Pioneers’ orchestra 
which is actually 130 strong; the others 
haven’t come because the hall is phy- 
sically unable to accommodate them.) 


POST OFFICE CHOIR: After a chat 
in the interval with a North Korean 
editor about my Korean friends the 
Kwaks in New York—achieved through 
a chain of three interpreters, English- 
Bulgarian, Bulgarian-Chinese, Chinese- 
Korean—the curtain rises on a Post 
Office choir of only 60, the men in 
tuxedos, the women in long white 
gowns. They sing far better than the 
average choir at home, but still not 
well enough for the critical EBulgars 
who reserve their warm applause for 
a students’ choir of about 100 in em- 
broidered shirts. The students are ter- 
rific. 

Some time later several doors sud- 
denly open and dozens of uniformed 
“millitzionairs” pour into the hall, The 
cops! They do not arrest anyone but 
swarm into the orchestra pit and play 
with complete professional skill for a 
magnificent, peasant-festival-costumed 
troupe of hora (folk) dancers. 

Neither Mr. Patel nor I can count 
how many there are of these young 
men and women snaking, whirling and 
leaping around the. stage; any more 
than we can find the right adjectives 
for the beauty, vigor and joyousness of 
their performance. But it seems, by the 
time the show ends, that practically all 
of Sofia’s 800,000 population has come 
here to entertain us in this whipped-up 
show. 


A NON-EXISTENT LAND: If this is 
how it comes out when the Bulgars 
whip it up in 24 hours, what gives when 
they have more time? Anyhow, they 
have dotted the i’s and crossed the t’s 
in Mr. Patel’s turning-point. He says: 
“I think Bulgaria is theirs and not 
somebody else’s, no foreigners are 
running anything, the work is hard 
but everyone belongs and no one 
hungers, This is too simple for West 

Europeans to understand. At the 

same time these Communists are 

really terrible.” 

Walking down the street abreast of 
us, three Young Pioneers with violin- 
cases smile with rather flattering in- 
terest at the two _ easily-detectable 
foreign guests of honor for whom they 
have been playing. One tries asking in 
German how we liked it; and by now 
in utter linguistic confusion, I find my- 
self saying: “Félicitations! Ausgezeich- 
net! Horoshaw!” 

But they are more interested in Mr. 
Patel. Wherever he goes “behind the 
curtain,” Mr. Patel notices that an In- 
dian gets more special attention and 
politeness than a Nordic type. 

The strangest part of it, I thought 
as I rode the elevator to my room-and- 
bath, is that all this is happening in a 
land that doesn’t exist. Bulgaria shares 
the honor with China of being a coun- 


.try the U.S. does not recognize. 


Quick, Vladimir, the slivovitz! 
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LAND OF POVERTY AND REPRESSION — II 





Boiling point is near in Greece 


By Stephen M. George 

Special to the GUARDIAN 
ATHENS, GREECE 
ye YOU ARRIVE in Athens, the impression 
is of a city bustling with progress. There is con- 
struction under way on virtually every city block. 
New apartment houses are going up seemingly 

everywhere. 

But on second look, the apartment houses are only 
for those who can afford the luxury of them; and 
housing developmerts for low-income pecple are 
practically unknown. 

Those with money can live well in Greece. There 
are all the latest U.S. gadgets; outsize U.S. cars 
crowd the narrow Athens streets; excellent foods 
are available. Just outside Athens is the American 
community where those working on various U.S.- 
sponsored projects live in splendor for next to noth- 
ing with the buying power of dollars. 


THE CONTRASTS: But for most of the Greek peo- 
ple, life is a continuous tug-of-war with poverty. 
Workers get as little as a dollar a day. Even profes- 
sionals do very poorly in comparison with their 
counterparts in other countries. 

The living conditions jar with the natural beauty 
of Greece. The countryside is magnificent, the Medi- 
terranean a thing of splendor, the hundreds of 
islands breath-catching; the dry air is invigorating 
and the sky is so clear in the summer that a cloudy 
day is an oddity. 

But the children are thin and undernourished. 
Rare is a child among the working people or in the 
villages who looks well fed. Some families have meat 
only a few times a year. Thousands live without heat, 
electricity, running water. There are no big slum 
apartment buildings, as in New York or Chicago, 
but all around Athens are small concrete houses in 
which people are crowded. 


ILLITERACY: Village poverty drives people to the 
cities. Young girls of 12 and 14 come to Athens to 
work as maids for $10 to $15 a month plus room 
and board. This is an advancement for them. Some 
are treated decently, others badly. Recently a couple 
burned their young servant with a hot iron because 
she refused to admit to stealing. There was a great 
outcry, but union officials pointed out that the an- 
swer is in better working conditions for domestic 
workers. 

Many are illiterate and bound by religious super- 
stitions. On the island of Tinos is a church with a 
jeweled-ikon of the Virgin Mary. Great numbers 
still believe that by making a pilgrimage and kissing 
the ikon they can be blessed by good fortune. Every 
year, on the Feast of the Virgin Mary, thousands 
upon thousands pour into Tinos. The old, the sick, 
the blind and the crippled spend their precious 
money to crowd the boats. Meanwhile, business booms 
temporarily on the island. 


NO PROGRAM: What does the government do 
about such conditions? Some advances are made, 


but very few. A portion of the dollars from Wash- 
ington trickles down to the’poor man, but most of 
it lines the pockets of Greek businessmen and Amer- 
ican investors. The government is now inviting an 
expansion of the tourist trade, and while this helps 
the general economy a little, it does nothing for the 
hard-pressed Greek families. Queen Frederika has 
sponsored a number of projects to aid needy chil- 
dren, but this does more to publicize the royal family 
than to cope with the problem. 

The truth is that there is no program to lift 
Greece from its poverty, and therein lies one hig 
reason why the present opposition to the government 
is growing stronger and more vocal every day, and 
why there is a certainty among the Greek people 
that there will be a change for the better in the next 
national election. 


THE PROSPECTS: Demands for more work, more 
money, more food and better conditions are being 
met with more repression by the government. More 
people are. thrown into prison camps, more frame- 
up trials are staged on charges of espionage, more 
money is spent on the military- 

However, as was pointed out in last week’s article, 
there is a great movement against these policies. 
Political groups are achieving unity on basic ques- 
tions of political freedom. The entire nation is united 
on self-determination for Cyprus,-and is thereby 


diametrically opposed to U.S. and British policy on 


this score. 

Conditions in Greece are heading toward a boiling 
point. The prospects are improving daily in this 
ancient country—which has suffered so much agony 











: United Nations photo 
A GREEK VILLAGER 
For the army plenty, for him nothing 


—for the eventual ending by the Greek people of 
the tyranny that took hold when Greek democrats 
were suppressed with U.S. intervention under the 
pretense of fighting “communism” in the Greek 
civil war. 


’ 








Will you act to save the lives of Greek patriots? 


5 eeanseny YEARS AGO, the Greek government 

bowed before the forces of world opinion and 
evacuated all political prisoners from the island 
in the Aegean Sea known as Youra—an island 
so desolate that in 1943 the Nazis rejected it as 
unfit to house captured Italian soldiers. 

Youra has just been reopened by the Greek 
government, and over 200 political prisoners have 
been transferred to this arid rock which, devoid 
of vegetation, is inhabited only by snakes, rats 
and scorpions. 

The story of Youra will remain forever as a 
stigma on civilization. A document written by 
the prisoners who were incarcerated in its dun- 
geons from 1947 to 1952 will stand as an almost 
incredible indictment of man’s inhumanity to 
man; an account of bestiality, degeneracy and 
suffering. 

This is the-hell to which the Greek govern- 

* ment is condemning political prisoners again. 
These are the men and women from all walks 
of life whose only crime is that — are political 
opponents of Greek government policies and ar- 
dent advocates of peace. Youra has been re- 
opened in spite of the vigorous protests of the 


Greek poses and over the protests of 18 members 
of Parliament. 

The political prisoners are appealing for help. 
From his cell, Tony Ambatielos, former MP and 
gen. secy. of the Federation of Greek Maritime 
Unions, has written exposing the move as one of 
“extermination” and calling on friends abroad 
to “move heaven and earth” to save the lives of 
the political prisoners. 

The voice of the American people can force 
the Greek government to return the 200 doomed 
men and women to the mainland of Greece. It 
can close the doors of the dungeons of Youra. 
We urge your readers to protest to the Greek 
Ambassador, Washington, D.C.; to Prime Min- 
ister Karamanlis in Athens; to the General Sec- 
retary of the UN in New York. 

They should demand that all prisoners in 
Youra be returned to the Greek mainland. De- 
mand that Youra be banned as an island of exile 
or detention. Demand the release of all political 
prisoners and exiles, and the granting of gen- 
eral amnesty. 

Council of Greek Americans 
257 Seventh Av., N. Y. C. 1, N. ¥. 








DINNER IN LOS ANGELES 





Salute to John Howard Lawson Nov. 12 
marks his 40th year‘as a writer 


By Gene Richards 


Special to the Guardian 


LOS ANGELES 
HE PRISON GUARD was young, new 
to his job and sensitive to the 
arrival of the scholarly victim of the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. He was a surprising sort of 
prisoner, anyway—screenwriter, play- 
wright, historian, journalist, educator, 
trade union leader and defender extra- 
ordinary of the First Amendment.... 
The guard had many talks with him. 
Shortly after the prisoner’s discharge, 
in 1950, the guard quit his job and 
later engaged in a rewarding corres- 
pondence with him. 


The guard’s response to the impact 
of John Howard Lawson was perhaps 
more dramatic but no less significant 
than the appraisals of this intellec- 
tual man of action which are pouring 
in from all over the world for his 61st 
birthday and 40th anniversary as a 
professional writer. 


THE WORLD OVER: The greetings— 
from Charles Chaplin, Prof. Robert 
Morss Lovett, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, 
Shirley Graham, the Bulgarian Min- 
istry of Culture, the Union of Chinese 
Writers, from doctors, lawyers, labor 






JOHN HOWARD LAWSON 
Citizenship well understood 


leaders, from people everywhere—are 
arriving in Los Angeles, They will be 
read as part of a “Salute to John 
Howard Lawson” when 500 leaders of 
that community gather Saturday, Nov. 
12, at 7 p.m., under the auspices of 
the Southern California Council of the 
Arts, Sciences and Professions, at the 
Nikabob restaurant. Reservations are 
being accepted at the council’s office, 
509 N. Western Av., Los Angeles 4. 


Another of the Hollywood Ten, Dal- 
ton Trumbo, will be dinner chairman, 
who, with an ASP subcommittee which 
includes the blacklisted screen writer 
Paul Jarrico, director-producer Ed- 
ward Biberman and Academy Award- 
winning actress Gale Sondergaard, 
signed the invitation. 

From 1923 to 1934 Lawson had nine 
plays produced on the New York stage, 
become a co-founder of the New Play- 
wrights, been elected founding presi- 
dent of the Screen Writers Guild in 
Hollywood, yet found time to play a 
real life role in many other people’s 
dramas of that period, In 1927, with 
Edna St. Vincent Millay and other in- 
tellectual leaders, Lawson was arrested 
by the Boston police for demonstrating 
against the Sacco-Vanzetti frameup. 
From Alabama, in 1934, he wrote 
scorching articles to the N.Y. Post 
exposing the White Legion, successor 
to the Ku Klux Klan, in the struggle 
to free the Scottsboro Boys. Alabama 
threw him into jail twice. 


FINE SCRIPTS: It was Lawson, in 
@ more militant Hollywood era, who 
went to Washington for the newly 
organized Screen Writers Guild in 
1933. For years a topflight Hollywood 
writer, Lawson scripted the wartime 
Action in the North Atlantic, the first 
film to depict a union and its mem- 
bers in an honest light. In the war 
years, too, Lawson wrote Sahara, pre- 
senting a Negro with dignity 9nd 
courage. In 1938, his memorable Blcck- 
ade, with its direct appeal to the 


conscience of the world, reported the 
fascist attack on Spanish democracy. 

One of the most widely used texts 
for many years has been Lawson’s 
Theory and Technique of Playwright- 
ing, published by Putnam in 1936. 

Barred from the channels of his 
professional lifetime, Lawson never- 
theless has never stopped working 
since his release from prison—lectur- 
ing, organizing, writing. 


Continuance of such a career need 
not surprise official Washington. As 
Lawson declared in his unrepentant 
appeal for executive clemency in 1950: 


“.,..I1am guilty only of asserting 
the rights and responsibilities of 
American citizenship as I undere- 
stand them.” 


Kwak hearing Nov. 14 


HE DEPORTATION HEARING in 

the case of the Korean couple, 
Choon Cha and Chungsoon Kwak, has 
been postponed from Oct. 31 to Nov. 14, 
The hearing, which is open to the 
public, will be held at 1 p.m. at the 
Immigration Dept.’s New York office, 
64th St. and Columbus Av. The Kwaks 
have been fighting since 1949 to pree 
vent the government from deporting 
them to South Korea, where they face 
imprisonment or death at the hands 
of Syngman Rhee. , 
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The Guardian’s advice on 


OR NEW YORKERS pre- 
paring to go to the polls 
Nov. 8. the significant issues 
were : stake not in any. race 
for office but in 10 constitu- 
tional amendments and one 
proposition. Here are the 
GUARDIAN’s recommenda- 
tions (you can carry your 
paper into the polling booth): 
No. 1 would in effect boost 
taxes on gasoline (2c) and 
diesel fuel (3c) to pay for a 
$750,000,000 highway improve- 
ment plan. The Citizens 
Union backs it; the American 
Automobile Assn. opposes it. 
GUARDIAN feels that motor- 
ists, like pedestrians, are 
overtaxed, that as in park 
or school programs the money 
should come from those most 
able to pay: the rich and the 
realty interests. Vote NO. 
No. 2 would raise the limit 


on state subsidies for low 
rent housing from $25 million 
to $34 million. Vote YES. 


No. 3 provides for absentee 
registration and voting for 
the sick, disabled and those 
unavoidably out of town. The 
GUARDIAN, supporting every 
move to extend and facilitate 
the franchise, says: Vote YES. 


No, 4 would give the state 
comptroller power to assess 
real estate for tax purposes. 
A legislative commission has 
been doing the job. As an 
elected official the comp- 
troller could be held to strict- 
er account for the scandalous 
under-assessment of big real 
estate. Vote YES. 


No. 5 would exclude sewage 
disposal] projects from debt 
limits. New York City has a 
large, unfinished program in 


voting for 10 N.Y. amendments Nov. 8 


sewer improvements and 
water purification. The 
GUARDIAN thinks big real 
estate, if properly assessed, 
should yield enough revenue 
to pay for it. Vote YES’ 


No. 6 would permit munici- 
pal borrowing for sewage dis- 
posal. Vote YES. 


No. 7 would make an ex- 
ception to the state’s con- 
servation laws and allow the 
flooding of large tracts of the 
Adirondack and Catskill For- 
est Preserve. It would author- 
ize construction of Panther 
Dam, in Herkimer County, 
ostensibly to control the 
Moose and Black Rivers, ac- 
tually to turn over the water 
power in the area to private 
companies. Abundant water 
power would be available from 
the Niagara and St. Lawrence 
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Council of Conservationists 


developments if it, too, is not 
hi-jacked by private com- 
panies, Because it favors con- 
servation and a public water 
policy, the GUARDIAN rec- 
ommends: Vote NO. 

No. 8 would forbid most 
county judges from holding 


or running for non-judicial 
office. The law already for- 
bids such activities to judges 
of the Court of Appeals and 
the Supreme Court. Vote 
YES. 

No. 9 and No. 10 would give 
the Governor wide powers in 
appointing judges to tem- 
porary terms of office. Be- 
cause it cuts into the people’s 
power to elect judges, the 
GUARDIAN urges: Vote NO, 

Proposition No. 1 author- 
izes the state to lend $50 mil- 
lion to limited-profit corpora- 
tions for middle-income hous- 
ing under private enterprise 
auspices. Though inadequate 
and though it will not build 
for .those who most need 
housing, the GUARDIAN is in 
favor of everything that give 
some people a place to live. 
Vote YES. 

















War & Peace 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and widely acknowledged. While official 
Bonn comment hailed the plan, Social 
Democratic leaders and unofficial W. 
German observers in Bonn saw it as 
“non-negotiable and calculated to invite 
a categorical Soviet refusal” (NYT, 
10/29). They predicted the result would 
be to 
“| accelerate the divisions within 
the government coalition parties in 
Bonn... and that the time was not 
far off when the politically conscious 
elements in W. Germany ... would 
turn their backs on western policy 
and start an earnest search for 
strictly German approaches to their 
national problems.” 
CHANGES DUE: This process may be 
hastened by the illness of Chancellor 
Adenauer, whose personal dominance 
alone has held together the agglomera- 
tion of parties in the governing coali- 
tion. Some Western officials at Geneva 
told the NYT’s Harold Callender (10/29) 
of their fears that a united Germany 
“might remain neutral and bargain 


























Interlandi in Des Moines Register 

“} don’t care if world tensions have 

relaxed. There are some subjects which 
are still controversial.” 


with both sides’; and they pointed to 
the fact that 

“| , West and East Germans were 

already in contact and that sooner 

or later W. Germany would have to 
negotiate with the Soviet-controlled 
section.” 

In France, where Premier Faure’s 
government was, in the words of the 
N.Y. Daily News (10/28), “dead on its 
feet” after surviving three confidence 
yotes in as many weeks largely because 
no one else wants the job just now— 
fear of a united Germany has been 
strengthened by the resurgence of Ger- 
man nationalism in the Saar. The day 
after the Saar vote, said Marquis Childs 
(10/28), “one could hear French politi- 
cians saying: ‘We aren’t getting much 
out of our present foreign policy so 
perhaps it’s time for a change.’ ” There 
is still, he added, “an allure in the dip- 





lomacy of the past—France and Russia 
working together to offset the strength 
of Germany.” 


DIVERGENT VIEWS: A French in- 
clination “to accept the Soviet view- 
point—that™a divided Germany is a 
better basis for a European Security 
Pact”—was reported by the Christian 
Science Monitor (10/25), which also 
noted support for this approach among 
“unofficial but influential circles.” Both 
Britain and France, said the News 
(10/24), 

“ .., . feel that the western powers 

should work toward a full European 

security pact with Russia regardless 
of Moscow’s attitude toward the re- 
unification of Germany.” 

A “too rigid” U.S. stand could, in 
their view, cause trouble in the West, 
especially in the coming French elec- 
tions. W. Germany is already a threat 
to British export markets; some British 
capitalists fear a united Germany 
would be more so. British Prime Min- 
ister Eden’s proposal for a demilitarized 
zone in Germany is regarded by many 
as a small step in the direction of a 
neutral Germany. And the U.S.S.R. 
has expressed some interest in this 
plan. 

In face of this somewhat less. than 
united western front, a western diplo- 
mat at Geneva acknowledged that “the 
real objective was to negotiate the 
maintenance of the status quo,” pro- 
vided the West can “put the respon- 
sibility on Moscow” (NYT, 10/29). But 
the genuine strength of the U.S.8S.R.’s 
German policy made even this objec- 
tive questionable, 


MOSCOW FIRM: Molotov, in again 
offering the U.S.S.R.’s proposal for an 
all-European Security Pact, bluntly 
made plain that it would not agree to 
the remilitarization of Germany in any 
shape or form and that there could be 
no “mechanical merger” of the two 
Germanies—in other words, that the 
socialist achievements of E. Germany 
must be preserved. This stand had been 
made clear to Adenauer in Moscow but 
it was the first time it has been so 
plainly stated at an international con- 
ference. 

With its German policy visibly falling 
apart, the West was also confronted at 
Geneva with the problems created by 
the decline of its prestige and influence 
in the oil-rich Middle East. A deliber- 
ately-created furore over Egypt’s pur- 
chase of arms from Czechoslovakia was 
largely designed to hide the West’s real 
worries in that area: strengthened na- 





Who booted this one? 

HERLESHAUSEN, Germany, Oct. 
20 (AP)—Four policemen from Com- 
munist East Germany swam the icy 
river Werra three times today to 
seek asylum in the West. 

West German authorities said the 
fugitives swam across and then 
realized they had left their boots in 
the East, so they swam back to get 
them and returned again. 

—San Francisco Chronicle, Oct. 21. 











tionalism and increasing socialist-world 
ability to offer these poverty-stricken 
peoples economic, technical, and finan- 
cial assistance. 

Last April 16 an official Soviet declar- 
ation pointed out that the West’s policy 
of forming military blocs in the Middle 
East was directed, first of all, against 
the sovereignty and independence of 
these countries and designed to bring 
them ‘under colonial subjugation.” 
Citing the record of Soviet aid to Af- 
ghanistan, Iran, Turkey and other Arab 
countries in their struggle for indepen- 
dence, it offered to develop further 
co-operation for the sake of peace and 
national independence in that area. 


THE CONTRAST: Virtually ignored in 
the Western press, this statement had 
a profound impact throughout the Mid- 
dle East, It was followed by a Soviet 
initiative which has brought trade and 
friendship agreements with Libya and 
Yemen; negotiations for establishing 
diplomatic relations with Saudi Arabia; 
trade negotiations with Syria and 
Egypt. (Egypt is selling cotton to the 
U.S.S.R. for oil; to Hungary for loco- 
motives and consumer goods; to Czech- 
oslovakia for arms; to Poland for coal; 
to E. Germany for consumer goods and 
construction equipment; and to China 
for sterling.) 

Concrete Soviet offers of technical, 
economic and financial assistance have 
been made. Cultural exchanges are al- 
ready under way. London’s New States- 
man (10/15) said: 

“The troupe of Russian musicians, 
which is currently performing at the 
Cairo Opera House, has amazed and 
delighted Egyptian audiences by sing- 
ing local songs in Arabic, Russian 
diplomats and technicians, who are 
swarming through Cairo, are treatin 
their Arab counterparts as equals an 
not as wayward and unpredictable 
children—a notable contrast with 
British methods, as the Egyptian 
press has not failed to observe.” 

CONTROL THREATENED: These de- 
velopments come at a time when the 
economic rivalries of the Western pow- 
ers for Middle East markets and oil 
and developing economic crises in some 
of these countries are shaking the 
structure of western control. U.S. 
manufacturers are “slowly but steadily 
losing ground in the fierce competitive 
struggle” for Middle East markets, said 
the Journal of Commerce (10/26). Iran, 
for example, which bought 35% of its 
imports from the U.S, in 1950-51, now 
buys 18% from W. Germany and only 
14% from the U.S. 

Turkey’s commercial ties to the West, 
said J of C (10/19), are being “tenuously 
maintained” largely by foreign aid and 
trade loans and “its credit standing 
among western businessmen has 
dropped to the vanishing point.” One 
foreign trade banker was quoted as 
warning that Turkey’s economic struc- 
ture is “in danger of collapse.” This 
crisis is paralleled by a crisis within the 
ruling Democratic Party which threat- 
ens the dictatorship of Premier Men- 
deres. 


Israel’s warning of “preventive war” 





Drawing by Dyad, London 
“That's the spirit that can be a billion 
times more powerful than the atom 
bomb.” 


and demand for U.S. arms to match 
Egypt’s purchases in Czechoslovakia 
highlight another U.S. dilemma. Ac- 
cording to NYT (10/26) American dip- 
lomats in Israel are demanding econ- 
omic pressure against Egypt, including 
dumping of cotton surpluses, while its 
diplomats in Arab countries want a 
blockade of Israel if it does not agree 
to peace on Arab terms. 

At Geneva, U.S. and British diplo- 
mats were reported agreed on a plan 
to halt what they called “Soviet ex- 
pansion” in the Middle East. Peace in 
this area, however, requires Soviet par- 
ticipation in settlements and guaran- 
tees—and the mounting demand for 
freedom from colonial control and for 
reform, will not, in any case, be halted. 





DETROIT, DEC. 10-11 
Foreign Born meeting 


NETY prominent Americans have 

joined to sponsor the 23rd annual 
national conference of the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born in Detroit, Dec. 10 and 11. Among 
the sponsors are Emily Green Balch, 
Dr. Anton J. Carlson, Dr. Abraham 
Cronbach, Dr. Alice Hamilton, Rev. 
Charles A. Hill, Prof. Robert Morss 
Lovett, Rt. Rev. Walter Mitchell, Dr. 
Bela Schick, Prof. Malcolm Sharp and 
Bishop W. J. Walls. 


The conference, which will follow 
public hearings called by Sen. Kilgore, 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee and of the Subcommittee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, will 
help to publicize the vicious workings 
of the Walter-McCarran Law. 


It will attempt to spotlight the op- 
position to the law and mobilize senti- 
ment for its repeal or revision when 
Congress reconvenes in January, 1956. 
It will also help the defense of the 
more than 400 non-citizens and 
— citizens victimized by the 
aw. 
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“LESS THAN HONORABLE" STIGMA 





8 GI's challenge Army discharg e practice 
which has blacklisted hundreds of vets 


BIGHT PRIVATES last month brought 
the commanding general of the U.S. 
First Army into Federal District Court 
in New York in the first major legal 
test of the Army’s right to blacklist 
men whose service records are above 
question. 

The eight GI’s are challenging pro- 
cedures which have victimized hundreds 
of veterans by sending them out of 
the Army with “less than honorable” 
discharges. The witch-hunt works this 
way: On induction a GI is handed an 
oath form listing the organizations pro- 
scribed by the Attorney General (a list 
originally compiled exclusively for use 
in hiring civilian employes in sensitive 
government positions.) He is told he 
may invoke the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution and refuse to sign. 

If he refuses, or if the Army’s loyalty 
board receives “derogatory” informa- 
tion from a “faceless informer,” the 
GI is kept at private’s rank, given lim- 
ited “non-sensitive” work. Before his 
hitch is up he is given a “hearing” in 
which his beliefs and the beliefs of his 
family are probed. 


VICTIM’S FATE: At least one GI was 
“charged” with reading the Nation and 
the New Republic. The bill of particu- 
lars said that 
“poth , .. [magazines] have long re- 
cords as liberal publications; that 
they cannot be described as Commu- 
nist, but they are so infiltrated with 
Communist Party policy that they 
serve the interests of the Communists 
and confuse liberals on many issues.” 
The same GI was suspect because his 
mother invited Negroes into her home 


_hearings and anonymous 


for tea. Still others have been charged 
with “associating” with their suspect 
parents and only a few,. like Midship- 
man Eugene Landy, have survived such 
associations in their service careers. 

If the hearing goes against the GI— 
and it almost always does—he is escort- 
ed to the gates as if he were being 
drummed out of the forces—though the 
Army almost always keeps him for the 
full duration of his hitch. He is given 
a “less than honorable” discharge, de- 
prived of mustering-out pay and all GI 
benefits, is forever barred from gov- 
ernment service. 


DEFENSE GROUPS: He drifts from 
job to job, working only until his em- 
ployer asks to see his discharge papers. 
The young man finds himself effective- 
ly blacklisted while his service records 
indicate a spotless army career. 
Throughout many of the cold war 
years, the victimized GI’s were un- 
known casualties. Then servicemen’s 
defense committees were formed, first 
in California, later in New York. The 
Ford Foundation underwrote a report 
of the Workers Defense League, pre- 
pared by attorney Roland Watts, which 
described the Army’s. star-chamber 
informers, 
then charged that the Army had at- 
tempted to muzzle every young man 
between 15 and 30. A man, said the 
report, must guard against associations 
which can be held against him when 
he is drafted. Even after he is dis- 
charged from active duty, but while he 
is in the reserve, he is subject to Army 
penalties. There have been instances 
of men honorably released from active 





Louisville Times 
“Halt—whose mother goes there?” 


duty but dishonorably discharged from 
the reserves on witch-hunters’ charges. 


THE COURT TEST: National publicity 
was given cases of guilt by parenthood. 
Herbert Wasserman of the Bronx, N. Y., 
told the N.Y. Post (10/9) he had re- 
fused to fill out a loyalty questionnaire 
as “a matter of principle, nothing 
more.” Given an undesirable discharge, 
he traced his endless job hunt since 
then: 
“They always want to see your dis- 
yee papers and that finishes the 
ng.” 

The Pull court test came when the 
eight GI’s opened suit before Federal 
Judge David Edelstein on Oct. 17 
against Lt, Gen. Thomas W. Herren, 
commanding the First Army. 

The eight privates, all stationed at Ft. 
Dix, are: Theodore Bernstein, Stanley 
Hauser, Bertram Lessuck, Bernard Ra- 


doff, Samuel’ Suckow, Rudolph Thomas, 
David and Jonathan Lubell. Each is 
eligible for discharge some time be- 
tween next December and July. Follow- 
ing publicity given to their case the 
men have been taken out of the “ad- 
ministration hold” classification which 
allows minimum responsibility and 
minimum privileges. Last week they 
were labeled “operating personnel” and 
their “loyalty” hearings held up pend- 
ing disposition of the court case. Char- 
acter ratings of the men are “excellent,” 
their military ratings at least “satis- 
factory.” 


“OMNIPOTENT CASE”: The GI’s’ at- 
torneys, Albert Colloms and Stanley 
Faulkner, argued that the hearings are 
illegal since they deprive the GI’s of 
constitutional rights. Making a plea for 
honorable discharge when honorable 
service has been rendered the Army, 
the brief for the eight said: 

“The effect of allowing the defend- 
ant and the Armed Forces generally 
to investigate . .. one’s prior civilian 
political activities to determine 
whether an honorable discharge will 
be withheld would place the Armed 
Forces in the position of an omni- 
— censor of the actions and be- 
iefs of every young man of draft 
age. . . . Such surveillance makes a 
mockery of the First Amendment. ... 
A more effective method to ring a 
curtain of silence and conformity 
around the i. citizens of our 
country would be hard to imagine.” 


The privates asked the court for a 
declaration of their rights to an honor- 
able discharge and for an order re- 
straining the First Army from proceed- 
ing with its hearings in the meantime. 
Judge Edelstein took the arguments 
under advisement. 

The Servicemen’s Defense Committee, 
supporting the suit, has appealed for 
funds. Address: P.O. Box ,51, 217 W. 
18th St., N.Y. 
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Saturday Eve., 
December 3 


THE THIRD ANNUAL 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN 


DINNER-DANCE-SHOW 


Call TIBA WILLNER — WEbster 1-9478 
for further information. 








Salute John Howard Lawson 
et a DINNER 
SAT., NOV, 12—7 P.M. 
Nikabob Restaurant 


Reservations, A.&.P., 509 N. 
Western, L.A. 4 HO 17-4188 
$5.00 per person 


LOS ANGELES 





THE GAYEST EVENT OF THE HOLIDAY SEASON 
FIFTH ANNUAL 


THANKSGIVING BALL 
WEDNESDAY, NOV. 23 


COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL, 360 8. Westlake, L. A. 
Write or phone for tickets EARLY to California Legislative Conference 
1001 N. Vermont, L.A. — NO 4-8660 or NO 2-5929 


DANCING-ENTERTAINMENT 
$1.56 (tax incl.) 








Los Angeles 


PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
Rapid Service 
Repairs @ Oculists’Prescriptions 
Carefully Fitted 
Special consideration to 

Guardian readers. 

WM. L. GOLTZ 

6132 Wilshire Blvd. 


e@ Eyeglasses - APPLIANCE CO. 


1959 Brooklyn Av. 
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| HOMELINE FURNITURE & $ 


All leading brands of 
Furniture, TV & Appliances 
Best Quality — Lowest Prices 
AN 2-8134 
Open evenings except Tues. 
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CHICAGOANS 
WHY PAY MORE? 
Life Insurance at Net Rates 


LOU BLUMBERG 


166 W. Jackson Blvd. 
HArrison 17-5497 


Fire, Auto & All Other Forms 
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Suite 405 


ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M, Franklyn (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Vandike 3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Special consideration to 
GUARDIAN readers. 





Hun garian Hall 





Beautiful Woolens 
Imported and Domestic 
$1.98 - $4.95 yd. 
Many Colors and Patterns 
Manufacturer's Closeouts 


1, 

2. 

Free samples with 3. 
self-addressed envelope, 

COLONIAL MATERIALS 4. 

2364 So. Robertson Blvd, L.A. 5. 

VErmont 8-2042 
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All selections on Hi-Fi 
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The Eastside National Guardian Committee 
presents 


2 special attractions for SUNDAY EVENING, NOV. 20: 


@ MARTIN HALL 


City Terrace Cultural. Center 
BRING YOUR FRIENDS 


in third of series of lectures: 

“Colonialism and Self Government” (7:45 p.m. sharp). 
Followed at 9 p.m. by 

@e A GALA BIRTHDAY PARTY for the National Guar- 
dian’s 7th birthday, featuring the well-known folk singer 
ERNIE LIEBERMAN (in person). 
TIBA WILLNER, L.A. Guardian Rep. (in person). 

3875 City Terrace Drive 


@ Madeleine 
Borough 


And greetings from 


REFRESHMENTS 





INSURANCE BY 
THE BOROUGHS 


and Associates 


@ Rube Borough 


@ Julius Kogan 


5922%4 N. Figueroa St., L.A. 42 
CLeveland 6-3129 


Admission Free. 


preenn~ne CHICAGOANS 


movies ever! 


Plus: 


' "Fame Is The Spur" 


At Chicago’s only progressive 


movie house 
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ATTEND Bartok Memorial Concerts 


in commemoration of the tenth Anniversary of one of the greatest com- 
posers of all time and champion of friendship among peoples, 


BELA BARTOK 


CLEVELAND, 0., 


CHICAGO, ILL., SUNDAY, NOV. 13—4 P.M. 
= Hungarian Culture Club 


PROGRAM: 
“Hungarian Scenes.” ‘Orchestral sketches. 
“For the Children.” Bela Bartok plays the piano, 
Selections from the opera “The Wooden Prince.“ 
“Concerto for Orchestra.” 
12 Hungarian Folk Songs. Bartok and Kodaly collection. 
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STARTS FRI., NOV. 11 
ONE WEEK ONLY 


2 timeliest and most powerful 


"The Informer" 


CINEMA ANNEX 
3210 Madison, near Kedzie 





MIDWEST 


THURSDAY, NOV. 10—7:30 P.M. 
11123 Buckeye Rd. 


1632 Milwaukee Av., 2nd fi. 


by Hugo Gellert, noted artist 
microgroove records. Hi-Fi Sound System, 
All readers of National Guardian welcome. 





TOWARD SOCIALISM 


A monthly pamphlet designed to 
stimulate discussion—and action 
—on behalf of socialism. 

Half of space reserved for read- 
ers, ideas, comments, etc. 
Free—Or By Contribution 
(Just drop a postcard to): 

R. Grant, 4556 Hawthorn Av. 
M.R. #4, Lorain, Ohio 
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To A Friend 
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SPECTATORA 


Thoreau and the Left today 


(Continued from Page 2) 


it, even the well-disposed are daily made the agents of in- 
ustice. A common and natural result of an undue respect for 
aw is, that you may see a file of soldiers, colonel, captain, 
corporal, privates, powder-monkeys and all, marching in ad- 
mirable order over hill and dale to the wars, against their wills, 
ay, against the common sense and consciences, which makes 
it very hard marching indeed and produces a palpitation of 
the heart. They have no doubt that it is a damnable business 
in which they are concerned; they are all peaceably inclined. 
Now what are they? Men at all? Or small moveable forts and 
magazines, at the service of some unscrupulous men in power?” 

Considering the four million slaves, their plight sanctioned 
by the U.S. government, and the savage war against Mexico, 
Thoreau asked with a boldness that now seems quaint and 
antique: 

“How does it become a man to behave toward this Ameri- 
can government today? I answer, that he cannot without dis- 
grace be associated with it. I cannot for an instant recognize 
that political organization as my government which is the slave’s 
government also.” 


A®’ IN OUR DAY Thoreau was confronted by a monumental 
apathy on the part of good people: 

“They hesitate and they regret, and sometimes they peti- 
tion; but they do nothing in earnest and with effect. They will 
wait, well disposed, for others to remedy the evil, that they may 
no longer have it to regret. At most they give only a cheap vote 
and a feeble countenance and God-speed to the right as it 
goes by them.” 

When Thoreau wrote, the political conventions were being 
prepared to nominate men for the Presidential elections. He 
evaluated them precisely: 

“T hear of a convention to be held at Baltimore, or else- 
where, for the selection of a candidate for the Presidency, made 
up chiefly of editors, and men who are politicians by profession, 
but I think, what is it to any independent, intelligent and re- 
spectable man what decision they may come to? Shall we not 
have the advantage of his wisdom and honesty nevertheless? 
Can we not count on some independent votes? Are there not 
many individuals who do not attend conventions? But no, I find 
that the respectable man, so-called, has immediately drifted 
from his position and despairs of his country when his country 
has more reason to despair of him. He forthwith adopts one of 
the candidates thus selected as the only available one, thus 
proving that he is himself available for any purposes of the 
demagogue.” 


yX 1956 WE ARE TO BE PRESENTED with Republican and 
Democratic candidates and no one expects them to have many 
more qualifications beyond their availability. Is the choice be- 
tween such candidates really the decisive one? Will it determine 
the future of American liberties and the peace of the world? 
Is our only avenue of expression—or at least the avenue on 
which we must all concentrate—that pathetic choice? Thoreau 
had no use for the fiction that politics begins and ends with 
the ballot. He said: 

“Cast your whole vote, not a strip of paper merely, but your 
whole influence.” 

Perhaps the turning point in our times will come when we 
discover how to cast our whole influence, when we will not 
measure victories and defeats by the tallies of available candi- 
dates, when we will not build—or dismantle—organizations ac- 
cording to the election returns. Perhaps we may one day build 
an organization that is unashamedly a minority—but a minority 
untrammeled by ground rules, that does not scorn to nail a 
reactionary with a misplaced comma on his own statute books, 
but on the other hand does not content itself with that. We 
must assert the right to vigorous dissent, to battle every in- 
justice and fight for peace without the sanction of any tribunal. 
We would hate and oppose slavery even without the 14th Amend- 
ment. We propose to love freedom and to talk freely despite 
the Smith Act. 


TT DECISIVE STEPS will be taken by the great body of the 
American people, it is true. We need not act for them, but 
we need not act against them by playing the game of bi- 
partisan politics which for so long has rooked them and be- 
guiled them.Where we can talk through the ballot let us 
talk—and where we can’t, let us find better means to talk to 
people. —The Spectator 





NEW YORK 
TDREAMED 1 SAW JOE ‘ 
People’s Artists presents 40th Anniversary Memorial for 


JOE HILL 


. Ty 

“The Man Who Never Died 
Featuring the songs of Joe Hill by a special chorus under 
the direction of Earl Kobinson. Songs in the Joe Hill tradi- 
tion by Pete Seeger. Scenes from “The Man Who Never Died,” 
by Barrie Stavis, by a distinguished cast of actors. 


SAT., NOV. 19 THE PYTHIAN (135 W. 70th St.) 


Tickets: $2.30, 2.00, 1.75, 
124 W. 21st St., WA 9-3907. 
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1.50, 1.25 at People’s Artists, 
(All seats reserved.) 
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BUYING SERVICE BUY 





Gilels and Oistrakh records 
offered at very low price 


Our Guardian Buying Service 
(GBS) introduces a real super- 
special this week (see p. 12): 
authentic recordings, from the 
original tapes, of the playing of 
the celebrated Soviet artists, 
pianist Emil Gilels and violinist 
David Oistrakh, whom U.S. 
audiences are now hearing (and 
cheering) for the first time. In 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston 
and westward (except in “off- 
limits-for-Russians” areas like 
Detroit)" Gilels has swept the 
critics off their seats. TV audi- 
ences tuned in on his UN con- 
cert Oct. 24 got a sample of his 
mighty musicianship. 


Even in advance of Oistrakh’s 
arrival, his first Carnegie Hall 


concert was completely sold 
out. And still before his arrival, 
music-lovers lined up like 
World Series fans for more 
than two city blocks, two and 
three abreast, for his second 
Carnegie Hall concert. 

Our GUARDIAN Buying Ser- 
vice aims to save you standing 
in line by introducing Gilels 
and Oistrakh to you personally, 
in concerts played in their own 
homeland. As to price, ours are 
the lowest we can make them, 
for the best authentic record- 
ings we can find. All prices in- 
clude postage and handling. 

Turn to p. 12, buy now, have 
a listen, and start revising your 
gift list for this season! 

















114 E, 32d St., N. Y.C. 








ANNUAL RALLY 


For peace and friendship, observing November Anni- 
versaries: founding of the Soviet State, 1917, establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations of U.S. A.-U.S.S.R., 1933. 
WEDNESDAY EVE., NOV. 16 — 7:30 p.m. 
The Pythian, 70th Street, East of Broadway 
SPEAKERS: 
DR. JOHN A. KINGSBURY, Chairman 
MR. CLARENCE E. PICKETT, Honorary Secy., 
American Friends Service Committee; lead- 
er Quaker delegation to Soviet Union, 1955. 
MRS. ESLANDA G. ROBESON 
THE REV. WM. HOWARD MELISH 
MISS SYLVIA ATKINS 
ADMISSION: $1.00 (tax included) 
Auspices: National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 






Phone MU 3-2080 











SERRE RERESREES 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


America’s Most Popular Folk Singers 


THE WEAVERS 


Together Again! First time in 3 years! 


HOLIDAY 


CONCERT 


SAT, EVE., DECEMBER 24th, at CARNEGIE HALL 


MAIL ORDERS NOW ACCEPTED 
Tickets: $2.00, 2.50, 3.00, 3.50, 4.00 


Send self addressed, stamped envelope to Carnegie Hall 
57th St. & 7th Av., New York City 


, 
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Bronx, N. Y. 





Old - Fashioned 
Hungarian Vintage Festival 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12th, 8 P.M. 


at the 
HUNGARIAN HOUSE, 2141 Southern Blvd. 
Between 18lst & 182nd Sts. 


Hungarian Goulash — Strudle— Hungarian Wines 
Music — Dancing — Bazaar — Door Prize 


DONATION: 75 CENTS 


For the Benefit of the Flood Victims 
Auspices: Hungarian Women’s Club 








RESORTS 


WINGDALE LODGE 


f 
M)/ ricomparable 





Phone Wingdale 3261 


iiterracial resort 


RZ 


7a 


OPEN NOW FOR HUNTERS, FISHERS AND NATURE LOVERS 
By reservation ONLY. Call or write Wingdale Lodge 


Wingdale, N.Y. 


ALP Labor Bazaar 


Dec. 16, 17 and 18 
HE ALP’s annual Labor 
Bazaar is scheduled for Dec. 
16, 17 and 18 at Chateau Gar- 
dens, Houston St., near 2d Av. 
Always a high point in the 
holiday shopping season, this 
year’s bazaar promises to be 
bigger and more varied than 


DEBS 
CENTENNIAL 
MEETING 


(To mark the birth of a great 
American on November 5, 1885.) 





- $§peakers: 
W. E. B. Du BOIS 
CLIFFORD T. McAVOY 
LEO HUBERMAN, 
co-editor 
Monthly Review 
BERT COCHRAN, editor 
American Socialist 
1. F. STONE, editor 
I. F. Stone’s Weekly 
Chairman: 
JAMES ARONSON, 
exec. editor 
National Guardian 


MONDAY, NOV. 28 
S Pi Mi 
Fraternal Clubhouse 
110 W. 48th St., N. Y¥. C. 
Contribution: $1 















RESERVATIONS Row ! 
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BILL OF RIGHTS A 
\ 





DINNER 
wey 
CAPITOLHOTEL 7 % 
DEC. 15 ~ $7.50 


EMERGENCY CIVIL LIBERTIES COMMITTEE 
421 SEVENTH AVE. W.Y. 1 © OX 5.2063 
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A BRAND NEW LOOK! 
at the 


b 

» 

> ANNUAL LABOR 
BAZAAR 

>» FRIDAY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY 
§ DECEMBER 16, 17, 18 

> 
> 


BEAUTIFUL CLOTHING for 
MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 


4 Skilled union hands are donating 
their labor and are now working 
Pon lovely dresses, coats, millinery, 
> men’s hats, etc. Booths will be 4 
> stocked with merchandise for all 4 
>» your needs . , . furniture, toys, ¢ 
> leather goods, bedding, art ob- 4 
} jects, records, jewelry, linens, 4 
textiles, attractive dining room, 4 
and much more. 


» Chateau Gardens 
P Houston St. Nr. 2nd Avy. N.Y.C. 


Proceeds to combat anti-Sem- 
itism, Jim-Crow and all forms 
> of discrimination. 

> Auspices: American Labor Party 
4 TICKETS: 49c ; 
P Bazaar Office: 220 W. 80th St. 4 
>» New York City TR 3-3898 4 
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* American Premiere Now * 
“AMERICAN FARMERS 
VISIT RUSSIA” 
plus “Indonesia Today” 
Extra: 

Soviet Song & Dance Festival 
STANLEY, 7th Av., 42 & 41 Sts. 








RESORTS 





Arrowhead Lodge 
THANKSGIVING 


Full Program 


BOB De CORMIER 
ABE KANEGSON 
ENTERTAINMENT 


Instruction in Painting 


Social, Square and Folk Dancing 
Seasonal Sports, Fishing, Hunting 





Tel. CH 2-2453 Ellenville 502 
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CALENDAR 


Chicago 





HEAR CARL BRADEN ... Story of 
a man convicted for sedition in 
Kentucky for helping a Negro 
family to obtain a home. Chair- 
man: HARVEY O'CONNOR. Fri, 
Nov. 11, 8 p.m., Curtis Hall, 410 E. 
Michigan. Adm. $1. Auspices: Emer- 
gency Civil Liberties Committee. 





PETE SEEGER sings at 7th Annual 
FESTIVAL OF NATIONALITIES 
Sat. eve., Nov. 12. Colorful folk 
songs, dances by Chicago National 
Groups. Abner Green, Speaker, Milda 
Theatre, 3140 S. Halstead. Adm. $1. 
Door: $1.25. Ausp.: Midwest Comm. 
for Protection of Foreign Born. 

WE 9-3552. 


CARL MARZANI says: “We Will Be 
Friends” at annual November 
Friendship celebration. Fri., Nov. 
18, Midland Hotel, 172 W. Adams, 
8:15 pm. Hear Elizabeth Woodard, 
just back from U.S.S.R. Also r-usi- 
cal program. Admission: $1. 








DAVID OISTRAKH, top Soviet vio- 
linist. Orchestra Hall, Mon. eve., 
Nov, 28. Tues., Nov. 29. Choice seats 
from Chicago Amer.-Sov. Friendship, 
189 W, Madison. An 3-1878. Boxes 
#6, main floor @5, balcony $4 and 
$3, gallery $2. ~ 





Los Angeles 





PROGRESSIVE BOOKSHOP FORUM 
—Dr. Holland Roberts lectures on 
“PAVLOV’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
OUR MENTAL, PHYSICAL AND 
SOCIAL HEALTH,” Fri., Nov. 18, 
8 p.m., South Hall, Embassy Audi- 
torium, 9th & Grand (9th St. en- 
trance). Tickets 50c. at Progressive 
Bookshop, 1806 W. 7th. For reserva- 
tions call DU 2-7431. 





BILL OF RIGHTS BAZAAR Save 
your holiday shopping for FRIDAY, 
SATURDAY & SUNDAY, Dec. 9, 10 
& 11, at Park Manor, 607 So. West- 
ern Av. MERCHANDISE GALORE: 
Toys, Women’s Wear, Art & Hand- 
craft, Farmers’ Market, Books, Ap- 
pliances & Furniture, Bake Table, 
Jams & Jellies—SURPRISES! Food, 
Entertainment. CHILDREN’S PRO- 
GRAM on Sat. & Sun. Auspices: 
Calif. Emergency Defense Comm. & 
Political Prisoners Welfare Comm. 


New York 


CLUB CINEMA (430 Sixth Av.) 
“COUNSELLOR - AT- LAW” (1933), 
Nov. 5. Featuring John Barrymore 
and an all-star cast, this film ini- 
tiated William Wyler's’ effective 
career as one of Hollywood's great 
directors, Showings: Sat. only, 8:30 
and 10 pm. Adm: Members, 81; 








The National Guardian’s 
7th Anniversary Dinner 


lr 
Ac G 
NS 
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CE; 


Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois 
Dorothy Parker 

Dr. Barrows Dunham 
Harvey O'Connor. 
Carl Braden 


2 Vincent Hallinan 


THURSDAY EVE. 
NOVEMBER 17 


and the Editors 
of the Guardian 


For reservations, call or write: 
Theodora Peck, 17 Murray St. WO 4-3960 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): minimum 
charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before pub- 
lication. Please send payment with 
. copy. Address: Classified, National 
Guardian, 17 Murray St., N. Y. 7 














CLASSIFIED 


Genera) 





WE INVITE COMPARISON! 
Your money buys more. MARUSIL 
guarantees higher potencies. 29 es- 


sential vitamins and minerals. 
Check labels! COMPARE! Rush $1 
for introductory special. Money- 


back guarantee. R. Wornow, Phar- 
macist, 88-40 164th St., Jamaica 
oi, W.. F. 


Nu-LIFE VITAMINS, 
13 Minerals, plus. 30 Day Supply, $1. 
NOW, 90 Day Supply, $2.50, pre- 
paid. FOLDER FREE. Nu-LIFE 
Co., 2605 N. Temple St., Los Angeles 
26, Calif. 








SWAP TEN NECKTIES for 10 of 
mine, Send $1 and 10 neckties to 








non-members, $1.25. Next week: Joseph Hamburger, 7 Poplar St., 
“NORTH STAR.” Massapequa, L. IL, N. Y. 

Defend the Bill of Rights. CON- Resorts 

CERT AND RALLY, Fri., Nov. 11, me —— 

8 p.m,, Hunts Pt. Palace, Southern CHAIT’S, ACCORD, N, Y. 


Blvd. & 163rd St., Bronx. Speakers: 
STEVE NELSON, fighting 20 yr. sen- 
tence on sedition charges; PROF. 
SCOTT NEARING; PABLO GARCIA, 
leading Puerto Rican lawyer, Smith 
Act defendant; NORA STANTON 
BARNEY, granddaughter of famous 
leader for women’s rights; WILLIAM 
L. PATTERSON; GEORGE BLAKE 
CHARNEY, Entertainment: TONY 
KRABER, folk singer, JEWISH 
YOUNG FOLKSINGERS, and others. 
Ausp: Bronx Comm. for Freedom of 
Political Prisoners. Adm.: 49c. 





Exciting, novel Festival of Music 


on Jewish Themes, presented by 
JEWISH LIFE. Artists: Singers, 
Martha Schlamme, Pete Seeger, 


Nadyne Brewer; pianist, Alan Booth. 
Jewish music of the U.S., Europe 
and Israel. First performance any- 
where of “A Ballad of August 
Bondi,” music by Serge Hovey, text 
by Aaron Kramer. Fri. evening, Dec, 
2, Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
Adm.: $2.50, 1.80, 1.50, 1.25. Tickets 
at Jewish Life, 22 E. 17th St., Rm. 
601, N.Y.C. WA 4-5740. 





REVOLT IN NO. AFRICA 
Colonial struggle analyzed by 
JULES GELLER 
Co-editor American Socialist 
Fri., Noy. 11, 8 p.m., at 863 Broad- 
way (nr. 17th St.) Cont. 50c. Ausp.: 

The American Socialist. 





SUNDAY FORUM, Nov. 6, 8:30 p.m. 
Eugene V. Debs—in commemora- 
tion of 100th anniversary of birth 
of great labor leader and militant 
socialist, Speakers: Alexander 
Trachtenberg and Dr. Philip Foner. 
Jefferson School, 575 6th Av. $1. 





BIRTHDAY LUNCHEON honoring 
Marion Bachrach, Sat., Nov. 19, 
Great Northern Hotel. Sponsors: 
Shirley Graham Du Bois, Helen Al- 
fred, Katharine Van Orden, Mary 
Van Kleeck, Reservations $3 &t 
Room 810, 11 Park Place, N. Y. C. 
BA 17-5952. 





Gift-shop early 
with GBS 


For your weekend and vacation 
pleasure. Seasonal sports. Adults 
$35 week, $6.50 day. Children $25 
week, $4.50 day. Kerhonkson 3758. 


For Sale 


500 HOME SITES, 500 BUSINESS 
SITES. South Columbus, New Mex- 
ico, southern Luna County (border 
gateway U_S. to Old Mexico), situ- 
ated 34 mi. so. of Deming, N.M. 
Highway +11, 74 mi. west of El 
Paso, Texas, by railroad. $25 cash 
each lot, easy terms to handicapped, 
widows, orphans. Good, healthy cli- 
mate. Write: Thomas A. Hulsey 
(owner), Box 756, Del Rio, Texas. 











Business Opportunity 





BUSINESS ASSOCIATE WANTED, 
in rapidly developing area in 
Alaska, Person experienced in heavy 
duty equipment helpful, but not 
necessary. Small investment will 
suffice. Have also excellent motel 
or lodge development opportunity 
on main highway, with plenty of 
hunting and fishing, Will send more 
information to interested parties on 
this; also on land and homesites 
available. Write Box A, 17 Murray 
St., New York 7, N. Y. 

St., New York 7, N.Y. 





Publications 





THEORY OF SEXUAL ELEC- 
TRONICS. “The theory is obviously 
a@ very good one. - highly pos- 
sible.’—Frank P. Foster, M.D., 
Lahey Clinic, Boston. “I have read 
with fascinated attention your ex- 
position of Sexual Electronics,”— 
Harrison Smith, publisher, THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW. Three mime- 
ographed pages, $1. Order from 
Vernon Ward, Belhaven, N. C. 





Chicago 





Time now for a new fur coat. But 
remodeling or repairing your old 
one to look like new is not too late. 
RUHIG FURS 
Storage LO 1-9717 
1343 Foster Av., Chicago 40, Hil, 


18 Vitamins, . 











NEW YORK 
CLASSIFIED 


MERCHANDISE 





CARPET CLEARANCE 
Warehouse moving to 
New Location 
Fabulous Reductions 
9-12-15 ft. BROADLOOMS 
RUGCRAFT, INC. 
For Expert Installations 
123 W. 64 St. (nr. B’way) TR 3-7069 
Open Mon, to Fri., 9-5; Sat., 10-4 


17” ADMIRAL TELEVISION — Top 
Rated. Reg, $139.95. SPEC. $111.50. 
Standard Brand Dist., 143, 4th Av. 
(13 & 14 Sts.) GR 3-7819. 1 hour 
free parking or 2 tokens. 








COMBINATION storm-screen win- 
dows. VERTICAL BLINDS, table 
pads radiator enclosures. MIR- 


RORS, GLASS & MARBLE TOPS. 
JOHN KOBLICK 
238 Reid Av., B’klyn. GL 2-3024 


TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
Large selection of adult bedding 
Full line of juvenile furniture 
FLATBUSH BABY CARRIAGE SHOP 
789 Flatbush Av., B’klyn. BU 4-9109 


HI-FIDELITY 
RADIO - PHONOGRAPHS 
Sales, Installation, Service 
VECTOR LABORATORIES, 217 3rd 
Av., New York 3. GR 3-7686. 


LARGE SAVINGS—Good modern 
furniture at low markup. Come in 
and see. Special consideration to 
Guardian readers. : 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
New York: 856 Lex. Av. MU 6-7308 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 


LARGE INVENTORY 
Fine selection of costume jewelry, 
antique and diamond jewelry, sil- 
verware—modern and antique. Re- 
pair or remodel your old jewelry. 
Clara & Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 


POTTERY 
OF ALL NATIONS 
Largest selections of firsts, sec- 
onds and closeouts from the world’s 
best sources. 42 to % off list price. 
‘Dinnerware, flatware, crystal, pew- 
ter, casseroles and lots, lots more. 
108 7th Av. So. WA 9-2666 
Daily 10-10 p.m. Sun. 1-6 p.m. 


SERVICES 


SOFA REWEBBED. Relined Springs 
Retied in your home, Reasonable 
Furniture repaired, Remodeled. 
Custom Slipcovered, Reupholstered 
Foam Rubber Cushioning. Call 
mornings 9-1 HY 8-7887. 
Fraternal Attention 


MUSIC 


PLAY GUITAR 


QUICKLY, EASILY, you'll play 
“Joe Hill,” “Irene,” pop tunes, 
blues & folk songs with rich 
chord harmonies—even if you 
don’t know a single note now! 
Send $3 for Guitar Method to: 
LORRIE, 241 W. 108 St., N. ¥. 25 


FREE! “Lift Fvery Voice? 
The 2d People’s Song Book” 
(98 pp. — Reg. $1.25) 

IF YOU ACT NOW! 


























INSTRUCTIONS 














CUSTOM BUILT 
Cabinets-storage units, alterations 
for home, office, most reasonable, 

STEIN INTERIORS 
92 Eighth Av. CH 3-8325 


NORMA CATERERS. Now booking 
that special occasion in temple, 
home or office. Anywhere in metro- 
politan area. Phone now and plan 
your cocktail or dinner parties. 
Hor d’Ouevres at all times. Tel.: 
ES 8-9490. 








FINE FURS 
Pur coats of every description, Also 
minks, stoles, jackets & capes at 
$ saving. Expert REMODELING and 
repairing or converting your old 
fur coat to fur lined cloth coat. 
MAX KUPERMAN 
OR 5-7773 315 Seventh Av. 


TELEVISION REPAIRS 
Manhattan and Bronx Only 
AARON’S TV SERVICE 
356 Wadsworth Av., N. Y. C. 
WA 3-1370 DAY-NITE SERVICE 


RADIO-TV REPAIR 
Very reasonable rate. Same day 
service. Witch-hunt victim. AL- 
VISION SERVICE CO., RE 9-2408. 


TV SERVICE & REPAIR 
Brooklyn and Queens only. Guar- 
anteed work. 

SWIFT TV SERVICE 
399 Empire Blvd., B’klyn. PR 3-2100 


WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS — 
Service — Sales. New machines, 
parts, supplies. Thor, Bendix, Mon- 
itor, ABC, Norge, Maytag. Used 
washers bought and sold. 

WASHCO-B'klyn. Phone GE 4-4228 


CUSTOM CABINET MAKERS 
Design and Craftsmanship. Choice 
of woods and finishes. Hi-Fi in- 
stallations. Drawings, estimates free, 
Beran-Orban, 322 E. 23d OR 4-6123. 


Carl BRODSKY 
INSURANCE 
Automobile, Fire, Life, ete. 
GR 5-3826 
799 Broadway (Cor. llth St.) 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET, 

‘ MULTIGRAPHING, 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 








specialist. 




















AME NES 
FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP. 


MOVING © STORAGE 








EFFICIENT ©@ RELIABLE 
13 E. 7th St. 
near Srd Av. GR 7-2457 





al 





beran orban 
offers for the 
first time a line 
of custom made 
contemporary American 
Walnut cabinets, hi-fi, 
speaker, tv, tape, 
storage, bar and chests 
designed with taste 
and function, s 
* priced low 
beran orban contemporary 
american interiors inc. 


322 east 23 st. 
(bet. Ist & 2nd aves.) 
or 4-6123 


open Monday to Saturday 
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0-20 
~22" x 48" 
WALNUT 


59% 






C.O.D.’s.. Shipped ex- 


WM ERE 


sag Free catalogue on re-? 
; quest. Enclose 25c for 
post. & handling. 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Get the MOST for the LEAST! 
Personal & business. Fire, health, 
acc. theft, etc. insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex. Av. N.Y. 17 MU 3-2837, 


MOVING e STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Rockaway, Long Beach & other re- 
sorts to 50 mi. N.¥.C, Call: Ed 
Wendel, JE 6-8000, 








JIMMY’S TRUCKING 
Moving and light hauling any- 
where. Good service at bargain 
prices: ST 9-3262. 


JIM’S EXPRESS. Young vet, Move 
inexpensively, $4.50 an hour a man, 
City, mountains, resorts. Daily trips. 
New station wagon. SU 17-7378. 


INSTRUCTION ° 


ATTENTION PARENTS! 
FLATBUSH JEWISH S¢HOOL, 
modern. progressive, offe.® curricu- 
lum of History, Literature, Yiddish 
Language, Singing. Sessions: 10 a.m. 
to noon on Sundays. 2513 Bedford 
Av. (B‘Klyn, bet. Clarendon & Av. 
D). Now registering 6-10 yr. olds, 











. Call AL 4-4676 from 10 a.m.-3 p.m., 


PR 4-2154 from 7 p.m.-9:30 p.m. 
EMPLOYMENT WANTED 


NIGHT WORK, from about 6 p.m. 
during week, any hours on week- 
end. Phone: Joe Shiffman, RA 9-1431 
—noon to 2 pm. and after 6 p.m. 


FURNISHED ROOM 
OFFERED FREE in exchange for 


taking child to nursery . school, 
Phone: WA 8-4309. 

















prize modern 


APARTMENT WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN seeks apt. to 
share, Manhattan, near West Side 
subway. Write Box N, 17 Murray 
Ss. N. ¥, GO. % 



























Swedish-Danish 
inspired 
LOVESEAT $94-95- 


PRICE INCLUDES FABRIC 
YOU SAVE $105 


Usually would gell for $189.95 


Reversible 
innerspring 
cushions, 
Wide choice 
of Finishes 
and Fabrics 
(2 cushion seat, 2 cushion back) 
Foam rubber cushions with 
zippers, add $30. Single 
cushion on seat and back 
(as illustrated). 
Textured Tweeds: Red, Green. 


Turquoise, Yellow, Pink, Black 
& White, Brown & Beige. 


Wood Finishes: Blond, Walnut, 
Mahogany, Maple, Ebony. 
Free delivery in N. Y.C. 


Open Daily & Sat. to 6, 
Thurs. to 9 p.m. 











it, Sy ~ 


169 East 33 St., N. Y. 16 


(Between Lex. & 3rd Avs.) 
MU 5-7892 @ MU 5-5199 


TRADEMARK 


Designed for those with good 
taste ond moderate budgel— 
the linht and oiry scaling—the 
wor. feeling of American 
wolnut ond fine craftsmanship 
opporent in every detail—for 
timeless beauty. 

Available with formica top 
for today's carefree living— 
if desired. : 
Avaitobte in blonde birch. 


smilow-thielle 
NEW YORK: 856 LEXINGTON AVE, (Wr. 64 St.) ME 6-7308 


Mail Orders. Sorry,nO WHITE PLAINS: 41 MAMARONECK AVE. WH 28-4788 
press charges collect, FREE PARKING Open Thats, “td 9 pam. Sat, “HS pom. 


Interior Design & Oecorator Seevice Available 
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YOUR GIFT 
CHECK-LIST 


= 


BAZAAR 


AVOID THE HOLIDAY 
RUSH. ORDER NOW! 





GUARDIAN ORIGINALS: 


Holiday greeting cards in full color 





2 


We are proud to present our beautiful new set 
of greeting cards, drawn expressly for us by a 


designs). 


sroup of American artists. 8 cards (7 different 


Printed in 4 colors, 514”x614”. 
only in sets of 8. Set of 8 cards with envelopes. 


Sold 


ppd. $l 





GBS ‘GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


NEST OF DOLLS 
Quaint family of 6 gaily colored 
Polish dolls, ranging in size from 
6%” down to the pig-tailed Daby 
of 1%”. Hand painted with lacquer 
finish. Hand-turned wood fits each 
one perfectly into another. So lov- 
able that they will be favorites of 
all children from the ages of 3 to 83. 

$3.95 ppd. 


THREE EXCEPTIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL TOYS 
We heartily recommend these three 
Child Guidance Toys, for children 
4 to 8. 


TURN-A-GEAR: 9 removable gears 
interlock in many different and 
interesting patterns. Combines ac- 
tion, color and sound. Develops 
mechanical aptitude. 


TEACH- A-TIME CLOCK: Clock with 

hands and removable numbers. 
Numbers will only fit in proper 
slot on clock. Makes a game of 
teaching how to tell time. 


ADDITION SCALE: A delightful way 
to learn addition. Number on one 
Bide of scale will Only balance with 
proper addition on other side, 1.e., 
7 will balance only with 6 and 1 
or 5 and 2, etc. 

ALL 3—only $4.50 ppd. 


KEYS OF LEARNING 
Child Guidance toy (ages 2-3) 
teaches piece and puzzize fit, mgn- 
ual dexterity, eye-hand coordina- 
tion. Sturdily constructed, 164” 
toy, contains 6 blocks, 6 keys. The 
correct block must fit into corres- 
ponding nest, to remove block the 
correct key must be inserted and 
turned. Color association helps 
solve puzzle. 

$3.50 ppd. 


DRESS-UP APRON 


Hand .blocked colors printed in 
Hindu Paisley design on homespun 
cotton with background colors of 
black, brown, green, red. This 27” 
wide apron is perfect for the 
hostess, and equally good for trans- 
forming the basic black dress with 
a dash of color. 

$1.50 ppd. 


EXQUISITE SWISS SCARVES 
Featherweight, fleecy (100% virgin 
wool) 32” squares. Beautiful ex- 
ample of full-color Swiss artcraft. 
Distinctive in floral and paisley pat- 
terns, no two alike. In background 
colors of white, chamois yellow, 
green, red, blue, brown, black, 
navy. In ordering give backgorund 
color desired. 

$4.50 ppd. 





No COD's. 


Name 


Address 





17 Murray St., New York 7, N. Y. 


Description of Item 


(N. Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 


Full payment must accompany each Order. 
Or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING e 


SERVICE 


Amount 


TOTAL 


Make checks 


Zone..... State.. 








GUATEMALAN 
HAND-LOOMED SKIRT 
Hand-woven by Guatemalan Indian 
craftsmen in brilliant colors and 
intricate, distinctive patterns. NO 
TWO THE SAME. Not prints—they 
are beyond imitation by factory 
technique. We have shopped simi- 
lar handcraft at twice the price. 
Heavy, tightly woven cottons in 
beautiful background colors of 
black, navy green and brown. AT 

NEW LOW PRICE. 

$11.95 ppd. 
In ordering, give exact waist meas- 
urement and background color 
you wish. 


STRETCH NYLONS 

Ist quality sheer (with seams) in 

new shades “Treasure” (light beige), 

“Blush” (darker beige): sizes A 

(8-9), B (914-10), C (10% and 

Over). Comes in box of 3 pr. of 
Same size and shade. 

3 pr. for $3.98 ppd. 

4 boxes (12 pr.) for $14.50 ppd. 


PEASANT BLOUSE 
Exquisite Magyar blouses in 
Swiss voile with beautiful rer 
color hand embroidery. Hand 
smocked and hand embroidered in 
Hungary with D.M.C. thread. Color- 
ful, washable, serviceable. For sports, 
office, party or everyday wear. Sizes 
32 to 42. Specify size. 


white 


$4.50 ppd. 
GIRL’S BLOUSE 


Of same material and design, as 
adult blouse. In white voile 
with choice of red, blue, or multi- 
color embrodiery, Sizes by age: 
4, 6, 8 and 10. 

$4.50 ppd. 


PURE SILK KERCHIEFS 
From Japan 17%” squares with 
hand-rolled hems, for a lovely dash 
of color in neck or pocket of dresses, 
sweaters, coats. Beautiful shades of 
baby blue, red, maize, kelly green, 
tourguoise, white, luggage brown, 
lavender, navy, nile green, pink, 
Sold by dozen only for 

$3.69 ppd. 
IRISH LINEN MEN’S 
HANKERCHIEFS 
Luxurious but inexpensive gift of 


king-size handkerchiefs. 
¥% dozen—$4.50 ppd. 


TO GIVE—TO KEEP—TO ENJOY 


By special arrangement with the manufacturers 


GBS OFFERS 


OISTRARKA! 





BRAHMS’ 
Concerto for vio- 
lin and orchestra 
in D major, opus 77 

played by 
DAVID OISTRAKH 

with the State 
Orchestra of the 

U.S.S.R. 
Kyril Konrashin, 

conductor 


GILELS | 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
Piano Concerto 
No. 1 in G minor 
with 
BEETHOVEN’S 
Piano Sonata in C 
Opus 2, No. 3 
performed by 
EMIL GILELS 
with the State 
Orchestra of the 
U.S. S.R. 
Kyril Kondrashin, 
conductor 





Critics here and abroad have acclaimed Cistrakh 
and Gilels with such terms as “iegendary mas- 


ters,” “prodigious vitruosos. 


You can hear them 


now in these fine recordings, made from new 
high-quality tapes in 12 in., 33's RPM long play- 
ing records by the authorized distributors. 


Another Guardian Gift-for-Anyone 
Limited offer, each $3.95 pad. 





PARKER “21” FOUNTAIN PEN 


For office, home and school. Polished 
metal cap and clip, choice of black 
or medium blue. 

$3.95 ppd. 


WALES FRENCH PURSE 
(For Women) 
Genuine cowhide, polished gilt 
frame, sturdy spring-clip and snap- 
fastener; combination change purse 
and wallet. Red, green, navy, blue. 
(Excise tax incl.) $5 ppd. 


WALES “POCKET” 
SECRETARY 

The gift for every man, 
pocket for greenbacks, memo pac, 
attached gilt pencil, open photo 
window, removable leather 8-view 
pass case. In genuine goat morocco 
or pigskin. Black or brown. 
(tax incl.) $5.9 


REMINGTON “60” 
DeLUXE SHAVER 
Rated best for speed and closen 
Lightweight. Easy to handle. AC 
or DC. 6 cutters. 


Conta.ns 


5 ppd. 


$23.50 - ppd. 


WHILE THEY LAST 
Shick “Custom” Electric 
Listed at $28.50. 

Special $17.95 ppd. 


Razor, 


JUST ARRIVED FROM INDIA 


. 


Beautiful Sari hand made eve- 
ning bags of black velveteen 
with lovely gold tinsel embroi- 
dery in stylized floral pattern. 
This generous sized 8” x5” bag 
adds a nice note of glitter and 
glamor to evenings dress. 


$6.95 ppd. 


FOLD N’ TWO ALUMINUM 
BRIDGE TABLE 
All aluminum, | sturdy 
table (30” x 30” x 39” 
15” x 30” K 2%" bs 


full-size 
folds to 
Reinforced con- 
struction, locking mechanism puar- 
antee firm, steady table giving 
many years of service. So light (8% 
Ibs.) that child can carry it—fits 
into any closet. Aluminum top is 
leather grained in appearance, can 
not be marred by spilled foods or 
liquids, Plas stic-tiy »p nd feet prevent 
sliding and prote r ‘eal for 
indoor or outdoo 1 —can't rust, 

When folded looks piece of 1 

gage with Lucite cz ing handl 
$12.95 ppd. 

CHEF’S UTILITY SET 
3 piece Ancienne Maiso; 
EKCO of France. 6” 
cook's knife, 


luge 


1 Cutlery by 
blade on large 
plus vegetable and 
paring knife, Triple riveted handles 
with tang running’ thru to base. 
In handsome gift case of plastic in 
fleur-de-lis design. 

$6.95 ppd. 


IMPORTED STAINLESS 
STEEL FLATWARE 
Scandinavian style made in Japan, 
sturdily consructed, one-piece, solid 
handles, good weizcht, require no 
polishing, just a soaking in suds, 
24-pe. service for 6- (dinner knife, 
dinner fork, soup spoon, tea spoon). 
$12.95 ppd, 
32-pe. service for 8 (8 each of above 
basic pieces). 
$16.95 ppd, 
4-pce, set of 
ladle, berry 
server, 


serving 
spoon, 


pieces— 
meat 


gravy 
fork, pie 


$5.95 ppd. 


OPEN STOCK PRICES 
Dinner knife 95e 
Dinner fork 5e 
SOUP SPOON cecccccccccccce FI 
Tea spoon Ai 
Salad fork ne 
Butter spreader eoee ide 
Serving spoon coos 20C 





